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THE SAVANT. 


A GHETTO SKETCH. 
By Enocn Scribe. 


N the small and surging world of the Ghetto, agitated by a 
thousand bubbling passions and palpitating with the ceaseless 
pulse of life, there moves a man in cool philosophic calm. The 
waves of human struggle rush and roar about his path; the storms 
of economic unrest, the simooms of synagogal politics, rage and 
bluster about his ears; but with a serene, contemplative brow he 
passes on, untouched, unruffled. His neat, black-coated, slightly 
stooping form cleaves a way through the reigning turbulence ; his 
tall glossy hat wards off the violent winds from his proud capacious 
head ; and, umbrella in one hand and the other in his overcoat 
pocket, he pursues his apparently aimless progress along the mud- 
smeared pavements of his quarter. A pair of pince-nez rests daintily 
on his ample nose, secured against a fall by a thick thread 
which, passing over his ear, becomes lost in the folds of a 
muffler ; and behind this glassy ornament glimmer a pair of shrewd 
penetrating eyes. An untrimmed black beard, somewhat beslob- 
bered, and a heavy moustache, somewhat more beslobbered—betray- 
ing the nature of their owner’s last repast—contribute with the other 
features of his person to mark him out as being distinct from the 
common crowd, as a superior and sage, if not sacred, individual. 
For, in truth, he is endowed with much learning, and commands the 
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respect of his fellow-men; he muses on the mutability of human 
affairs and the immutability of his own importance ; he gives advice 
on any question of the day, like some high ennobled judge ; and the 
stream of life flows on beneath his meditative gaze. 

The Savant is unique among the scholars of his community, for 
he combines an intimate knowledge of Talmudical lore and its vast 
array of attendant subjects with a fair and practical acquaintance 
with secular wisdom. In matters rabbinical he holds his own with 
the Rav (minister) himself, whose profundity is unfathomable, 
and he is even said to possess the letters patent of a Rav. But 
in the other section of his intellectual equipment there is none to 
be compared unto him, for it is of a truly singular description. He 
lays claim to a knowledge of four modern languages. “Four!” 
exclaimed the Shammes once, when this qualification was urged 
to procure the Savant a front seat near the ark on the occasion 
of a famous preacher’s discourse; “four! then he can tell four 
times as many lies as any ordinary man.” Granting the beadle’s 
conclusion, uttered in the interest of humour rather than that 
of truth, it cannot be drawn from the linguistic pretensions of 
the Savant, for these have at least an audible, if not intelligible, 
foundation. 

The tongues that are privileged to convey to mankind the 
thoughts of this incomparable personage are as follows: Russian, 
German, French, and English. The order here given simply denotes 
the chronological sequence of their promotion, ‘not the relative 
degree of ease and liking with which he handles them. The first 
did not come to him naturally, although it was the vernacular, for 
the traditional aversion of his people prevented him from having 
sufficient intercourse with his fellow-citizens of another faith to 
acquire a mastery of their speech. But by a plentiful use of mid- 
night oil and the hiding of primers between the leaves of a Tal- 
mudical tome, he grew to understand the language of his persecutors, 
though their motives still remained a mystery to him. French and 
German he studied likewise amid chilling circumstances, both 
personal and climatic ; but English alone did he add to his stock of 
accomplishments by immediate contact with those to whom it was 
a mother-tongue. In the two former he can express himself with a 
wonderful wealth of vocabulary and an amazing poverty of grammar. 
His face is quite a study when he delivers himself of some short 
monologue in French, which he is quite eager to do, at the mere 
‘request of the curious, for the sake of admiration. If a fly were 
crawling along his nose, and a hot potato were scalding his mouth, 
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and toothache were racking his jaws, and his nostrils were tingling 
with snuff, his physiognémy would not present a more tragic aspect 
than when he is engaged in this innocent task. His pronunciation 
of German usually becomes inextricably confused with the mode of 
utterance of that hybrid speech Yiddish ; and the more he tries to 
frame his words according to the fashionable accent, the more per- 
sistently do his lips give forth contrary sounds. But he knows the 
names of many great writers in these two languages, and even of 
many great works, so his frequent mistakes in the respective ascrip- 
tion of the latter to the former may perhaps be pardoned. Nay, he 
can quote you many a passage from “ Nathan der Weise,” and con- 
trast the merits of Goethe and Schiller ; he can tell you the plots of 
some of Molitre’s plays, and sum up the doctrines of Rousseau while 
you stand on one leg. 

But it is in universal history that the Savant excels. It is in 
this subject that he loves to revel, that he can display the immensity 
and profundity of his learning. He will strike up a quasi- 
professorial attitude, with his legs wide apart, his left hand on his 
hip, and his silk hat on the back of his head, while dilating with 
volubility and gesture on the various epochs in the history of man- 
kind, from the Creation till the present day. He will speak of 
forces and periods, of progress and revolution, dividing the events 
that have befallen this country under so many heads, and those 
that have befallen that country under so many other heads, and 
estimating their relative importance for the particular state and the 
world in general. Then he will stop and look round at his admiring 
audience (in the kitchen, where the informal lecture takes place) : 
a Talmudical scholar or two, his landlady, her children, and the 
milkman, who may just happen to call with the milk and is a 
reputed authority on the Midrash. 

“How can one know so much?” exclaims the landlady, clasping 
her hands in an ecstasy of joy. 

“This is much?” returns the Savant with feigned surprise. 
“This ! Ah ! what know you of a world? What kind of an idea can 
you have?” And he considers the question sufficiently answered. 

The milkman makes a mistake in reckoning up the family’s 
weekly account, so impressed is he by this exhibition of scholarship ; 
and the fear suddenly seizing him that his own especial fame may 
be outshone by the dazzling brilliance of the Savant’s presence, he 
hurriedly departs. 

The Savant is a harmoniser of Scripture with science. Not that 
he lacks any faith in the words of Holy Writ, as he energetically 
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and indignantly protests, but only to confound this rank unbelieving 
age. He can expound the theory of evolution with an accuracy 
that cannot be beaten by any of his circle of learned acquaintances, 
and he can even point to a foreshadowing of the doctrine of 
Darwin (whom lingual limitations constantly oblige him to call 
Darvin) in some obscure passage in a medieval commentary. The 
biblical account of the Creation does not present the slightest 
difficulty to him. Indeed, there are few things that he prefers to a 
thorough two hours’ discussion of this event with any sceptical 
soul, wherein he tries to convince his inquirer by an appeal to 
the recent advances in geology, astronomy, archzeology, and palz- 
ontology—of all of which he knows the names, and just a little more 
—of the complete and unassailable truth of the first chapter of 
Genesis. Further, he can reduce any miracle to the semblance of 
the most natural and ordinary phenomenon ; he can establish the 
traditional authorship of any book of the Bible by proofs and 
arguments derived from internal evidence and imagination ; he can 
rationalise all prophecy and religious symbolism ; he can defend all 
creeds and dogmas. His pious friends are by no means pleased 
with this reconciling practice, for they think it argues a want of 
instinctive belief, however much he may assert to the contrary ; and 
whenever they hear him thus employed they immediately check the 
flow of his eloquence by loudly exclaiming “ Enough, enough !” 
and shaking their heads with an expression of intense displeasure. 
Indeed, it must be admitted that there is an ineradicable 
suspicion in the minds of most who know him that he is at heart 
somewhat of an Zfikouros (heretic). To all appearances there is 
not the slightest foundation for this mistrust, for he seems observant 
of precepts and Dinim (laws), no matter whence their origin or 
what their authority ; though, to be sure, he is not rigidly pious, 
He is a regular frequenter of the synagogue ; he dons big phy- 
lacteries; and he is a constant visitor at the Rav’s house. Still, 
despite this doubting disposition, which perhaps is due to the 
thought that the acquisition of secular knowledge must be achieved 
by a sacrifice of faith, the admirers of the Maskil, as he is locally 
called, are indeed legion. They are always desirous of obtaining 
his presence at any festive event that may occur in the family, for 
the sake of the glamour which he will reflect upon it, and of the 
speech which he is ever ready to deliver. But they are somewhat 
reluctant to entrust their children’s Hebrew education to his care, 
an occupation, however, which he pursues only at the command of 


necessity. 
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The Maskil is a born Hebraist. He knows the whole of the 
Tanach (Old Testament) by heart, and can with remarkable ease 
introduce any out-of-the-way word or phrase into his composition. 
He is a regular contributor to two Hebrew periodicals published in 
Russia, which owe their importance, of course, to his brilliant 
articles. He could indite a florid epistle in the language, though 
not the diction, of Isaiah, at the age of twelve; and on the 
occasion of his Bar-Mitzvah he composed an ode of three dozen 
stanzas, which was written in apparent rhyme and obscure reason. 
Such budding talent could not be allowed to remain untended, so in 
process of time he was procured the situation of compositor in the 
printing office of a Hebrew newspaper in his native country. 
Whilst engaged in this employment he received occasional tuition 
in writing from the editor, and he carefully studied that master’s 
style with a zeal worthy of a noble object. So successfully did he 
apply himself to this task that, in a year or two, his own effusions, 
which began to appear in the paper, could not be distinguished from 
those of his master—except by these two themselves. The Savant 
alleges this as the reason for the termination of his connection with 
the famous editor ; not that he resented the attribution to his pen 
of the articles of his teacher, but that the latter feared that his own 
fame might be surpassed! Such is the story of the Maskil. But 
that he possesses the pen of a ready writer is a fact to which all 
the learned population of the Ghetto attest with unanimous 
enthusiasm, for he circulated amongst them, in the early days of 
his sojourn in this country, an unfinished manuscript treatise on the 
philosophy of the history of Israel. 

The Savant considers himself naturally obliged to disseminate a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language wherever there is an apparent 
need for it; and what surer proof of such need can there be than 
the absence of a Hebrew paper in a land containing a hundred 
thousand of his co-religionists ? Thus did he muse some years ago, 
and he contemplated this pitiful state of things with a sadness that 
soon gave way to an ambition. He would establish a Hebrew 
Zeitung himself in this benighted city of London; he would diffuse 
a knowledge of his ancestral tongue through the length and breadth 
of the “Isles of the West”; he would exalt the language of the 
Bible to its rightful position in this land of light and liberty. 

A financier, a wholesale grocer, whose learning was as hollow as 
his credit was sound, was soon won over to his ambitious project, 
and a local habitation was secured for it in an attic above a dress- 
maker’s shop in Brick Lane. A signboard projecting into the street 
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was nailed to the doorpost, and on it shone forth in yellow paint 
and stupendous letters the brief legend “ Répaction,” so that all 
who ran might stop and read. The grocer, with a trust that 
betokened the most generous of hearts, gave the Savant complete 
liberty of action as to the policy and guidance of the journal, stipu- 
lating only that half-a-page should be permanently reserved for the 
blazoning of his excellent and manifold wares. Accordingly the 
Savant set to work, announced in all the varied circles of his exten- 
sive acquaintanceship the forthcoming publication of his historic 
newspaper, found himself assailed with eager offers of contributions 
from a host of learned friends, and received numerous promises of 
subscriptions from enthusiastic well-wishers. His heart swelled 
within him, and he pushed his ruffled silk hat to the back of his 
head as he reflected on the momentous event of which he was 
destined to be the author. His landlady was a prouder woman 
from the day he imparted to her his undertaking, and could have 
saved him all further trouble of circulating the interesting news, 
so rapid and far-reaching were her means of communication. To 
lodge in her house the founder and editor of the only Hebrew 
journal in England, to minister to his material wants and comforts, 
to watch over his welfare, his goings out and comings in, to proffer 
counsel in the affairs of everyday life, and to inspire him with hope 
and courage in his lofty enterprise—this surely was a position of 
dignity and responsibility which any mother in Israel might reason- 
ably covet. 

At last, after many days of heart-burning and many nights of 
gas-burning ; after countless consultations with author and pastor, 
with printer and bookseller, and countless visits from ardent con- 
tributors, who tramped untiringly up the bare wooden stairs to the 
editorial sanctum ; after placing attractive bills in choice Hebrew 
heralding the great periodical in butchers’, bakers’, and chandlers’ 
shops, and affixing them to synagogue notice-boards, and pasting 
them on advertisement hoardings ; after debating with the patron- 
grocer the title of the literary venture and silencing the doubts of 
his landlady as to its financial success—throughout which period the 
Savant wore the air of one upon whom rested the fate of empires— 
at last an eight-paged sheet made its humble bow one Friday 
morning. There was no such rush for copies as the founder had 
glowingly anticipated, and in the seclusion of his office, which was 
littered with a thousand fragments of paper, he perused and 
explained to his dull-witted Mezecenas the contents of the redoubt- 
able organ. 
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Fully one half of the front page was occupied by the name 
Hashofar (The Trumpet), which was printed in huge black characters; 
by a scale of subscriptions, which was presumptuously drawn up 
according to the monetary systems of half-a-dozen European 
countries and the United States ; and by a list of contents, which 
included the titles of two articles that could not possibly be dis- 
covered, and excluded those of reports of news from home and 
abroad. One and a half pages were devoted to the leader—a 
prophecy of success—which was headed “Good Tidings,” and 
signed “The Rédacteur.” Numerous advertisements turned up in 
the most unexpected places, occasionally serving as prologues to 
poems and commentaries to brief dissertations, thus leavening the 
heavy quality of some of the contributions. One of the principal 
features was a satirical dialogue, in very small and illegible type, 
between two characters rejoicing in the appellations of Schmerrel 
and Berrel. It was entitled “ Feuilleton,” the transliteration of 
which into Semitic guise formed a most perplexing puzzle to the 
reading public of the Ghetto. There was also the first of a series of 
articles on the history of the Jews in England, by a writer who sub- 
scribed himself “Son of the Pen,” and a riddle in three rhymed 
stanzas was followed by the promise of a solution in the next 
number. The right-hand side of the last page was adorned with a 
striking but faithless reproduction of the wholesale grocer’s linea- 
ments, beneath which stretched in serpentine fashion a detailed 
description of his delicious wares. On the other side, incredible 
though it seem, appeared the first instalment of a thrilling romance 
of modern lite—in English ! 

The grocer, with an air of wisdom, expressed his profound admina- 
tion for this signal production, and offered the Savant a cigar. The 
latter immediately proceeded to smoke the fragrant roll, and as he 
emitted curling wreaths of cloud he glowingly dilated on the future 
that was in store for his epoch-making journal : how it would advance 
from “ strength to strength,” receiving the sturdy support of the best 
talents in the country, creating here a new school of Hebrew writers, 
fostering in every Jewish home a love for the ancestral tongue and 
the national literature, earning perchance—who could say?—a 
glorious page in the annals of the community. The grocer was 
overcome by this brilliant vision, and leaned his massive forehead 
on his knohby fist. 

“The editor here?” asked a voice, as its owner, a short, podgy- 
faced, youngish individual, with a few days’ growth of beard, and 
wearing a black soft hat, opened the door and coolly walked in. 
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The grocer’s hand came down on the table with a thud, and the 
Savant’s cigar was hastily withdrawn from the eloquent lips. 

“Ves ; Iam the editor,” proudly replied the founder of Hashofar, 
rising with dignity and two fingers on his breast. ‘And who are 
you?” 

“‘T am the ‘Son of the Pen,’” answered the visitor. 

“ Ah, how do you do?” exclaimed the Savant. ‘“ This,” pointing 
to the portly provision-dealer, “this is the foundation-stone of the 
noble fabric we have reared to-day.” 

The “ foundation-stone” bowed humbly and tendered a hand to 
the “Son of the Pen.” 

“Yes, a glorious work have we accomplished to-day—a glorious 
work in Israel,” pursued.the Savant, resuming his seat and his cigar. 
*‘ And in the generations to come they will speak with loving accents 
and with pride in their hearts of Hashofar—The Trumpet that 
sounded forth in this great and free country the beauty and the 
grandeur of the holy language, doomed so long to remain dumb and 
silent as a fugitive in a strange land.” 

“True,” observed the “Son of the Pen.” ‘ But what about 
payment ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the editor and the financier simultaneously, 
with looks of consternation. 

“Yes,” responded the other curtly. 

“Well,” replied the editor, “only the first instalment of your 
article has so far appeared. Wait till it is concluded, or at least till 
a month from now, and then we will consider the matter. And 
besides, surely this should be with you a labour of love. ‘Make 
not,’ said our sages, ‘ make not the Law a crown to aggrandise thyself 
therewith,’ and would you make the language of the Law, our sacred 
tongue, a source of gain ?” 

“Would you make Hashofar a source of gain?” coolly queried 
the visitor. 

‘* As the Lord liveth and as my soul liveth, surely this thing is 
far from me,” exclaimed the Savant in Hebrew with some warmth. 
“It is to keep alive the ancient flame, to preserve in all its purity 
the tongue of King David and Isaiah the Prophet, that we have 
founded this journal—not to make money, nor to win fame.” 

The grocer gravely nodded assent. 

“Well, I shall continue my article,” said the “Son of the Pen,” 
rising. ‘‘ But when it is finished I shall expect to receive what my 
labour is worth.” 

With this parting speech the lucre-loving littérateur withdrew 
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from the sanctum, and as the echo of his last footstep on the wooden 
stairs died away the mighty duumvirate drew a simultaneous sigh of 
profound relief. 

But the article of the “Son of the Pen” was not destined to be 
concluded in the learned columns of Hashofar, for that organ itself 
expired very soon. The Savant endeavoured with restless energy and 
infinite art, butall in vain, to circulate his brilliant periodical in all parts 
of the metropolis and in every important provincial town. In vain 
did he forgetfully leave a copy on the table at Nochum Kugelmacher’s 
restaurant, or on the top of a tramcar, or at the local Beth Hamidrash. 
In vain did he send copies to the rival organs of the Anglo-Jewish 
community, the Jewish Record and the Jewish Globe, to the office of 
the Rabbinate, the Seminary for Ministers, the British Museum, the 
Whitechapel Library, and to every Hebrew scholar and philanthropist 
of repute in the kingdom. In vain did he paste whole copies him- 
self at daybreak on advertisement hoardings, and have them 
displayed in booksellers’ and stationers’ shop windows. In vain did 
he himself speak, write, think, dream of nothing else but Hashofar 
and the Renascence of Hebraic studies that it was to bring about— 
all in vain and for nought. He was lined and laden with Hashofar: 
he pulled out his handkerchief, and with it the immortal sheet ; his 
pocket-book, and the huge title stared at you from inside his frock- 
coat ; he took off his silk hat, and you caught a glimpse of the scale 
of subscriptions. Once, indeed, he was leaving his office, almost 
on the eve of Sabbath, with inky fingers and hat awry, when he was 
met half-way down the stairs by an ardent student in search of “the 
only Hebrew journal redacted and published in England.” So over- 
whelmed was the Savant by the eager request that he gave the youth 
two copies, which were closely folded together, and he did not dis- 
cover his mistake until it was too late to be remedied. But at last, 
after a heroic struggle of four weeks, Hashofar blew its last blast, a 
veritable death-cry, and then sank to resound no more. The whole- 
sale grocer apparently had suddenly withdrawn all faith in the 
momentous enterprise, and with his stoppage of funds the paper had 
perforce to cease. The office was vacated, the signboard was taken 
down, and nought remained to commemorate the noble but ill-starred 
project save the broken heart of the disappointed Savant. 

In the privacy of his sitting-room sat his landlady, consoling 
him. 

“Tf thou hast failed, then no other can succeed,” said the gushing 
matron. 

“ Goyim (heathens) are they all hcre in this accursed kingdom! ” 
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exclaimed the poor man in a fit of rage. ‘“ They know nothing, and 
they do not wish to know. Not a line of Hebrew can they read 
properly— a line?—not a word! No wonder they did not buy my 
paper. eople-of-the-earth, blockheads are they all, haters of the 
Torah and of our holy tongue! The wardens of their synagogues 
are a pack of asses, their ministers—pah! A Hebrew paper to live 
in this country !—how can that be? The air is too poisonous— 
nothing holy can live here ! ” 

“ But what helps it complaining?” urged the comforter. “The 
Most High will send thee something else, something much better. 
He takes away, but He sends too—yes,. He always sends. My 
mother—may she rest in her holy place !—used always to tell me 
that. Ah! she was really a saint! Where can one now find her 
like ?” and a profound sigh escaped from the heaving bosom. 

In an English letter, besprinkled with interjection marks and 
bestrewn with Talmudic quotations, the Savant poured forth his 
grief at the irreparable loss he had suffered; and he despatched 
copies of the dolorous epistle to the two Anglo-Jewish weeklies. 
What was his distress at the end of the week to find that in both 
journals his communication had been tampered with—words altered 
here and there and whole sentences twisted about in the most shame- 
less fashion |! An angry protest rose to his lips, and for the moment 
he felt driven to attack the ruthless editors in their very dens and 
demonstrate to them the superiority and perfection of his composi- 
tion. But calmer reflection pointed out to him the futility of such 
an expedition, and he consoled himself with the thought that, despite 
the overhanging gloom, a bright and happy day would yet assuredly 
dawn for him. 

Meanwhile he muses and is buoyed up with ambitious hopes, and 
when last heard of he was inquiring his way to the British Museum, 
which, we trust, he reached in safety. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN REPRESENT A- 
TIONS, THEIR LAWS AND 
LIMITS. 


HAKESPEAREAN “revivals,” as they are called, have always 
been in high favour, from the days of Garrick to those of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree—“ revival” being presumed to stand for costly and 
elaborate adornments in the way of dressing and decoration. Each 
“ reviver ” strives to excel his predecessor in the sumptuousness of 
his “show,” and the piece selected is usually as much burdened, 
and even overwhelmed, with trappings as was the Tarpeian maid. 
The outlay is almost reckless. The superficial crowd, no doubt, 
thinks that this system is a proper and legitimate way of illustrating 
the text. To tell them that the greater and more lavish the decora- 
tion, the less will be the intelligence, with an attendant certainty that 
the meaning of the words and significance of the action and characters. 
will be obscured, might seem to them fantastic and paradoxical ; and 
yet it is the truth: for a Shakespeare play unadorned is adorned the 
most. In such displays the proportion is destroyed: what is meant 
to be airily touched is overwhelmed—as in Mr. Tree’s late gorgeous 
presentation of the “Twelfth Night,” where we are shown the 
beautiful gardens of the lady, so elaborately laid out as to bring us 
down to earthiness. 

Elia’s well-known essay on “Shakespeare’s Tragedies” holds 
within it the correct principles that should guide the Shakespearean 
reviver, True, we find the rather fantastic and extravagant theory 
that the plays should not be acted at all, as this process, he con- 
tended, brings down both performers and audience to earthy depths, 
and destroys the work of the “ imaginative faculty.” But the theory 
might be amended into this : that the reader has a greater enjoyment 
and appreciation than the spectator, which is certainly true. He 
maintains that you always confound the player with the character. 
You see Kemble or Irving before you rather than Macbeth or 
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Shylock. ‘So to see Lear acted,” he says, “to see an old man 
tottering about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by 
his daughters on a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is painful 
and disgusting. ‘The contemptible machinery with which they mimic 
the storm into which he goes out, is not more inadequate to represent 
the horrors of the real elements.” It is easy to apply and extend 
this to the principles we have been considering—which prove how 
impossible it is, on the stage, to supply an illusory reproduction of 
the things of real life. The nearer the representation approaches to 
the mere conditions of the reading the better it will be ; while scenery 
and appointments should be supplied, subject to modern rules, by the 
characters and the interpretations. It is hopeless, of course, in these 
days, to attempt to turn back the tide. Thestage system of painting, 
lights, dresses, upholstery, &c., is too firmly established to be reformed 
or abandoned. Granting, however, that we must continue to accept 
them, we may contend that even these accepted methods are, in 
their way, most rude and unintelligent, and that if managers sought 
an inspiration, and permeated themselves with the true Shakespearean 
spirit, they could present their show in a far more plausible and 
rational fashion. But no, they cling to the old ¢rucs, covering 
them over with modern tinsel. Nor do they seek for the Shake- 
spearean illusion, the lifting of the spectator into the realms of fancy 
and into the spiritual land. All is gorgeous, but mechanical and 
earthy. All stage-craft and traditional devices, tricks, &c., should 
be subordinate. Any attempts at stage sensation, realistic treat- 
ment, should be taboo, I will give some illustrations of what I 
mean. 

One of the most difficult, perplexing things to treat satisfactorily 
or with conviction is the Shakespearean ghosts, spirits, witches, and 
other supernatural visitants. We have seen this attempted again 
and again, and in all manner of fashions, but all with hardly an 
approach to success or to the aim in view. Least ghostly of all in 
their effect, and especially earthy, is the agency of transparencies and 
coloured light—‘ mediums” which, however skilfully treated, invari- 
ably suggest the magic lantern or the images “thrown upon the 
screen.” We are regularly prepared by the abrupt darkening of the 
whole auditorium. But before we can reach any effective result it 
is essential to find a principle of some kind, and first of all to settle 
whether the figure is to appear or simulate something supernatural, 
or else be as a common mortal being, trusting to the imagination of 
the spectators for the rest. 

The truth is, it is purely gratuitous this assuming that such 
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spectres should have a non-earthly aspect, and there is no warrant 
for it. There are many “creepy” tales of seeing persons “in 
their habit as they lived,” which for this very reason have been 
the more ghostly. ‘There is the story of the newly arrived guest at 
some old mansion noticing at dinner an old gentleman in antique 
costume coming in and silently taking his seat. This figure he 
would always meet descending the stairs in the same guise. No one, 
however, noticed him, or spoke to him, or saw him save the one 
guest. Here is a “note ”—a true one—of what is ghostly, which 
might be worked out in various ways. 

There has never, or rarely, been sufficient thought given to the 
opening scenes of “ Hamlet,” which take place on “the Platform 
before the Castle,” and, later, on “a more remote part of the Plat- 
form ”—the platform of a castle being the terrace on which the cannon 
are placed. One can hardly imagine anything more poetical or 
favourable to ghostly feeling—the gloomy waste of stone wall 
stretching away, the parapet, the shadowy towers beyond, the blue 
haze as dawn draws near, the peculiar, faint tinkle of the clock in 
the town beyond or in the courtyard of the fortress. I would have 
a cold moonlight, so as to cast the shadows of figures on the terrace, 
This terrace, too, should be a long stretch or promenade, and a 
lonely one. And here is usually the mistake, that there is little 
attention paid to the sca/e of things, it being attempted to squeeze 
into the small area all the substantial portions of a castle. This 
quite dispels illusion. The ghost should be seen coming down for a 
long distance, first afar off, then drawing near slowly and gradually 
and unseen by the officers. 

Take the very opening passages—the relief of the guard, so 
mysterious and awesome in the reading, and upon which so much 
depends as a preparation. But who that has seen it has ever found 
it properly interpreted, or in any fashion but the most literal, matter- 
of-fact, and prosaic fashion? The players, generally fifth- or sixth- 
rate persons, seem to take as their models the common sentries they 
have seen relieving guard, and bark out their calls and replies in their 
own style. “Stand!” “ Unfold yourself!” ‘ Long live the King !” 
Francisco and Bernardo are all one to them, so is the question and 
answer, the doubt and assurance. It is merely one soldier taking the 
place of the other. And yet, how much could be made of the situa- 
tion—what graduated mystery and sense of some expected horror 
conveyed in every word, meant to lead up to the one image that was 
in the minds of all! Here is the way, or something of the way, in 
which it should be treated. Francisco is pacing “on his post”; 
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Bernardo enters to relieve him, but Bernardo is full of but one 
subject—dreaming, it may be—and roused by the steps actually 
challenges the other, fancying that he himself is on duty! The 
factionary naturally says: ‘“‘ Nay, answer me. stand,” &c. Now, 
what a début is here, and how effectively it could be worked! The 
guard, weary and expectant, the slow approach, the starts of both, 
the looking round of Bernardo in alarm. What acting could there 
be, and how different from the mere give-and-take replies ! Francisco, 
glad to get away and not in the secret, compliments his friend on 
his punctuality. He says that he is cold and sick at heart; but 
Bernardo is justas eager that he should be gone. He had “come on 
the stroke of twelve,” and bids him get to bed at once. Bernardo 
eagerly asks: “ Have you had quiet guard ?”—that is, “Have you 
seen anything?” to which the other carelessly replies, “‘ Not a mouse 
stirring.” Then Bernardo, somewhat impatiently: ‘Well, good- 
night,” and bids him, if he should meet Horatio and Marcellus, tell 
them to hurry. They appear, he saying “I think I hear them.” 
Then another challenge. It must have been excessively dark, for 
they cannot see each other, and ask: “What, is Horatio there ?” 
which shows that faces could not be seen. 

Now, in all this there is a vast deal to be suggested, with /imesse and 
due deliberation. It is a little play in itself; but who has ever seen 
it played so as to convey the idea of these things? The stage 
manager only requires that these subordinates should speak up dis- 
tinctly, and like officers on guard. The suggestion of “graduated 
horror” or “ growing sense of mystery” he would dismiss with an 
emphatic “ Oh, rot !” , 

The fashion in which the ghost first appears to Horatio and 
Bernardo is always of too literal and practical a kind. A man, often 
of a stout, robust build, is seen to stride across the stage in an 
affectedly solemn way, and pass out at the wing. Now, one could 
fancy a great deal being made of this—an indistinct apparition, 
not a shadow, moving in an uncertain way, now pausing in a sort 
of hesitancy and gazing sadly on the soldiers. I could fancy his 
being unnoticed for some moments ; then one of the party, seeing 
him, would, awe-stricken, touch his comrade, and as silently point to 
the apparition. Then it would glide out as it came. The notorious 
“* Angels and ministers of grace defend us,” and the speech that 
follows, have been worked by the tragedians for “all that they are 
worth.” Their idea is a sort of agonised and gasping expression of 
astonishment, which shall be in contrast to the previous tone of easy 
conversation. In fact, it is well understood in the profession that 
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there is but the one way, to wit, the traditional rhetorical or declama- 
toryone. And yet, how little ghostly it all is! Should not there be 
fear, awe, affection, though hardly much surprise, for did he not 
expect to see him ? 

This ghost in “Hamlet” is indeed a crux. For he talks and 
walks about heavily, and declaims and beckons until it becomes 
difficult to dismiss the idea of that good elocutionist, Mr. —— , who 
used to discharge the character so “ ably.” It seems a mistake to 
introduce him abruptly, as the custom is, so as to make his son 
start and exclaim: “Angels and ministers,” &c. He ought to be 
gradually and slowly approaching for a little time before, and then 
remain quite unnoticed until the moment of recognition. If the 
scene be designed with a suitable calm and ghostly tone, loneliness, 
and shadows, &c., the spirit will share in the general mystery. 
It is the fashion latterly to array him in a sort of greyish veiling, 
suggestive of a coat of mail, which supplies a misty air. Yet we 
are told that he was in full armour, “ armed ” cap-d-fie ; so I fancy 
the effect would be increased if he came on in bright shining mail, as 
if going to battle. ‘This would offer a striking contrast to the other 
costumes ; and I have often speculated whether a better effect would 
not be produced by wholly discarding the regulation preaching, 
solemn, or “charnel-house ” tones, and whether his warnings would 


“not be more telling if given in the ordinary, natural way. There is no 


necessary connection between this lugubrious and monotonous 
chant and the other world. The note should surely be one of pathos. 
I fancy, too, that the “ strides” and long steps are exaggerated ; the 
walk should be slow, deliberate, and even hesitating. Somehow, the 
famous mounted ghost in “ Don Juan” is more effective and more 
truly supernatural owing to the way it is presented. 

Up to a recent period, the old and familiar sgware hole cut in the 
boards was in use—the “trap door,” in fact—up which the super- 
natural vevenant is projected or wound.! Could anything more ua- 
supernatural be conceived, or more unlike what would take place, 
granting that such visits were feasible? It is cut square, and 
preceded by the palpable removal of the “door” itself or bit of 

? Connected with this primitive method was the striking ghost effect in “The 
Corsican Brothers,” where the visitant rose gradually through a slit in the stage 
which extended right across—rising as he advanced. This was really.a most 
successful and effective ‘ruc, and produced an almost thrilling effect. It shows 
how much can be done by taking a little thought, and trying to get out of the 
beaten track. The device, however, belongs to this particular drama, and could 


not be used for another. In a Shakespearean playit would only produce a smile, 
and evoke melodramatic reminiscences. 
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planking, which is dragged away, giving a momentary glimpse of the 
“ cellarage” below. Of course, we have learned to alleviate some- 
what this native roughness, and the hole is often concealed by a 
“ rake ” or border, or something of the kind. But how absurd the 
postulate and the theory assumed as indisputable that such visitants 
must come up from de/ow, and out of the ground! Not even in the 
ghost stories, nor in the cases in real life where persons delude them- 
selves that they have seen ghosts, is it ever pretended that the earth 
has opened and the spirit slowly ascended. This is reserved for 
the stage alone. The ghost in “ Hamlet ” used to be always thus 
“wound up.” In Elliston’s droll Life is one of Cruikshank’s 
pictures where some wags of actors are below busy beating the ghost’s 
legs with canes. It is clear, therefore, that this antiquated device, 
and anything based upon it, have nothing suggestive of ghostliness 
or mystery, but the contrary rather. 

For the appearance of Banquo at the feast in ‘‘ Macbeth” the reviva- 
lists have expended all their ingenuity, but with little success. The 
problem is a most difficult one, for the spirit is invisible to the 
company and visible to Macbeth only. The old way was the simplest, 
and, according to the Bard’s own direction, Duncan walked in slowly 
and took his seat at the table. Charles Kean, as I well remember it, 
used this device : one of the stout Norman pillars suddenly became 
illuminated and transparent, and within it the figure was seen to rise ! 
This was simply an absurdity, and unnatural in every way. The basis 
of correct treatment would be for the imagination to exert its powers 
and try to conceive how such a scene would be in real life, where the 
host was subject to a hallucination of the kind. He might see the 
figure slowly gliding down the hall and approaching the table, or 
else, which is a better way, Duncan should be one of the guests from 
the beginning, but lost, as it were, in the crowd, and unnoticed. 
Gradually and quietly his neighbours should “edge away” and 
leave him isolated. It is astonishing how little an audience will 
notice such things as this on the stage unless their attention be 
drawn to it. Then his identity is revealed by Macbeth’s gazing at 
him in horror. Much could be made of the attitude of the figure, 
sad, solemn, and abstracted, leaning on its arm as if far away in some 
other world. Some sort of general tumult and agitation should be 
on foot, but when it came to the disappearance this should be con- 
trived by an agitated group rising and passing before it, which would 
cover his departure. In truth, every stage of the incident should 


be acted. 
I well recall the rather practical and literal way in which that 
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sound actor, Mr. Lewis Waller, dealt with his ghost in “Julius 
Cesar.” As Brutus, he was in the tent after dismissing his boy :— 


Let me see: Is not the leaf turned down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. (/Ze sts down.) 
(Enter the Ghost of Cesar.) 


How ill this taper burns! Ha, who comes here ? 


Now, the text is bald enough, and to give the idea that his blood 
had turned cold and his hair begun “to stare ” it is clear that the acting 
must supply a good deal. In passages like this, correct actors that 
we have seen do little more than recite. And yet one could see 
how much fervour and imaginative feeling the situation would 
supply ; the whole is prepared for in the most ghostly way. There 
should be the sense of impending mystery, a gathering slowness and 
uncertainty. ‘ How ill this taper burns!” might be said in half-a- 
dozen ways : it suggests all manner of ideas, the actor first trying to 
read, then growing restless, wondering what was wrong with the 
taper. We could conceive him glancing round with a shudder, and 
even nervously ; for the ill-burning taper is the result of the ghost’s 
presence, who has glided in. He should be standing just behind 
Brutus, who after mending the candle should they slowly and 
reluctantly turn round and see his visitor. He might take a lesson, 
indeed, from Fabien de Franchi. 

There is, of course, another favourite method of introducing such 
spirits—by placing them behind “a gauze.” But then the stage has 
to be slowly darkened in advance, and as slowly lighted up behind 
the gauze when the ghost’s figure is revealed. Nothing more 
mechanical or artificial, or less ghostly, can be conceived. For we 
know all the time that a ghost is “due,” and that they are getting 
ready to show him. 

It is only lately that it has occurred to managers that the methods 
of changing the scenes—a portion rising upwards and another going 
below or travelling to the sides—is antagonistic to all illusion. So 
is the creaking and rumbling and general clatter, with the prepara- 
tory shrill ‘ bo’sun’s whistle” aloft. Now it has become the fashion 
to entirely darken the stage, and the change is effected silently and 
obscurely. This is really a step in advance, and much helps illusion. 
But as usual it is overdone. ‘l'here is no need of this black Cimmerian 
darkness ; there should be merely “inspissated gloom,” as Johnson 
has it; the darkening should be gradual, as should also be the 


lightening. This would give the idea that there was no interruption 
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But now, when the lights are suddenly “turned up,” a new and 
elaborate scene is revealed. The stage manager seems to claim 
credit for his promptitude, and the audience think it a regular four 
de force. 

The Witches of “ Macbeth” offer a yet more difficult and 
perplexing subject for treatment. The vulgar theory is that they 
must be presented as revolting, unnatural monsters, half old women, 
half old men, with croaking, “charnel-house” voices. They convey 
nothing probable and nothing horrible at all by their croaking 
voices, only something tedious and unpleasant, which we are glad 
to be done with. The point is, how the sense of awe and terror is 
to be induced? I believe only by touching the notes of interest 
and romance. They should be awful beings, not repulsive ones. 
Antics and grotesque jumps and gestures are pantomime and 
ludicrous. 

I wonder no one ever thought of trying comparatively youthful 
witches, with rational tones of voice and reasonable emphasis. 
Some of such commanding presence are to be seen in the old 
paintings of “Macbeth.” I could fancy at the opening three tall, 
gloomy, but stately figures standing revealed on a high place, and 
beckoning mysteriously to the thane. There should be the idea of 
power, which cannot be associated with decrepit, unintelligible old 
hags. Equally unpleasant and uninteresting is the coarse and hoarse 
nasal chant with which they usually declaim. Of such witch 
presentations Elia writes. These, he tells us, “Shakespeare has 
introduced to give a wildness and supernatural elevation to his scenes, 
as if to remove them still farther from that assimilation to common 
life in which their excellence is vulgarly supposed to consist. When 
we vead the incantations of these terrible beings, is the effect other 
upon us than the most serious and appalling that can be imagined ? 
Do we not feel spellbound, as Macbeth was? But attempt to bring 
these beings on to a stage, and you turn them instantly into so 
many old women, that men and children are to laugh at. This 
exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly bringing in a 
candle to expose their own delusiveness.” The conclusion he draws 
is that the plays should not be acted but read ; but, without going so 
far, we can deduce the principle that they should be introduced with- 
out any of the vulgar and grotesque attempts to make them hideous 
and revolting. 

Nothing more monstrous or inappropriate can be conceived than 
what is called “the Witches’ music” in “ Macbeth,” written by 
Matthew Locke. In the old revivals this was de rigueur, and might 
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be regularly looked for. We saw the hags circling round with their 
brooms, and croaking out : 


Let’s have a dance upon the heath, &c. 


It seems astonishing how it was tolerated so long ! 

That question of elves, fairies, &c., in pastoral pieces is another 
difficult and perplexing one. If it be attempted to simulate fairies 
by small figures, we only get the idea of children, and children they 
look as they “scurry” about executing serpentine motions and 
uttering infantile cries. No one is beguiled into taking them for 
aught else, even if they carry flitting electric lights and wear gossamer 
wings. Yet, full-grown maidens suggest the ballet. And what are we 
to do with Titania, the King, and the rest? Unless you have 
intelligent performers—that is, of intelligence—the parts cannot be 
“discharged ” properly. A cloud or crowd of dancers will not do. 
Again, what foundation is there for the theory that fairies must be 
ever skipping about, dancing, or running in serpentine lines among 
trees? If Titania and the King are full-grown, intelligent, speaking 
beings, so should be their followers. Here is something to start 
with. If the stage were kept in a low light, and consequently in more 
mystery, the difficulty would hardly arise, as in the obscurity we 
should not take note of the stature of the fairies. 

This suggests the transformation of Bottom, with his ass’s heaad— 
always most clumsily contrived—clearly a papier-maché model, fitting 
most awkwardly to his neck, where we can see the joinings. Could 
we ever conceive the possibility of such a change being made, it is 
clear that the human face and head ought to be somehow reshaped 
into the suggestion of an ass. We often meet faces that suggest those 
of animals, and it would not be difficult to model one with human 
ears pointed and developed, a nose drawn down and elongated, with 
the other asinine points. The late Mr. Phelps, I recollect, attempted 
something in this way. I am certain that it is the true principle. 

Again, who has ever seen a satisfactory Puck or Ariel? They 
have been always artificial instead of spontaneous things, affecting 
a nimbleness and elasticity they did not possess, and performing 
cumbrous gymnastics to show their sprightliness—overgrown tom- 
boys, in fact. They were obliged to overdo the satirical smartness of 
the parts. The most terrible exhibition that I can recall was that of 
an Ariel mounted on a huge insect, to carry out the text, “Ona bat’s 
back I fly” ; so the poor actress was hoisted slowly up the flies 
astride on the monster, singing as she rose. 

The scene at Ophelia’s grave is a regular “stock” one, and 
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arranged in a “stock” way, and it is ever the same. No management 
could forego the comic sexton’s singing as he shovels, and tosses up 
the skulls and bones. Yet who can ever associate these solemnities 
with anything like a grave—or with else but a hole cut in the boards 
of the stage—a trap-door, in short? I never think that it was intended 
by the bard to have this deep trench into which the digger was sunk 
up to his neck; for it was said as the scene began, “ Make her 
grave straight ”—so it was not yet begun. This, too, gets rid of the 
awkward scuffle between Hamlet and Laertes down in the grave, up 
to their throats, whereas if it were only a foot of so deep it would be 
more natural and seemly. The direction, “‘ Enter priests, &c., in pro- 
cession” is too precious a thing to be lost, and accordingly we have 
boys with red skull-caps, censers, clergy in surplices—the invariable 
“ shavelings,” who have no business there—with a dignitary at the 
close. The coffin is set down, and all group round. Now, in the 
reality all the religious rites are done in the church ; a single priest 
with an acolyte holding the holy-water stoup suffices—and with how 
infinitely better effect ! instead of overcrowding the churchyard and 
overpowering the leading characters, who vacantly stare at all that is 
going on. These dreadful processions, greedily engendered on the 
smallest opening in the text, are fatal to all Shakespearean effects. 
I would “reform them altogether.” Nor can we suppose that 
Ophelia’s coffin was clumsily lowered down by ropes into the grave, 
and that the pair jumped upon her. It would seem from the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What ceremony next ?” that the body was left waiting by the 
side of the grave. 

Cardinals, bishops, and priests are all effective figures in the 
Shakespearean vé/e ; but on the stage they are invariably miscon- 
ceived in spirit, manner, and dress, and throw an air of grotesque- 
ness over the characters. We find the Wolseys and others 
invariably striding about in full canonicals and arrayed in fine lace 
surplices, &c., their long trains streaming and rustling after them. 
Anyone who knows anything of these matters is aware that in 
private life such dignitaries have a simple dress, or “undress” ; it is 
on high occasions only that the state robes are donned. The result 
of this false system is to impart an air of masquerading to the 
characters. 

In the Catholic Church this exhibition of adorned ritual is 
reserved only for high occasions of state. The ordinary course of 
things is plain, homely, and practical. A grand gala procession and 
the high altar are usually seen afar off, because given in a great 
cathedral or church, 
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Many will recall the prodigious sensation in the Irving “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” caused by the lovely picture of the ‘“ Church 
Scene,” as it was called. Here is a good “ test case,” which will well 
illustrate the true principles of dealing with Shakespearean scenes. 
What Sir Henry did on this occasion was almost universally received 
with delight and enjoyment as the legitimate method of developing 
the text. And yet I think it can be shown that it rather dwindled 
than expanded the meaning. Here was a grand cathedral, with 
lamps, high altar, aisles; a procession with acolytes, friars, boys, 
fumes of incense ; great ecclesiastics walking—all which seemed to 
be properly suggested by the scenic direction, “The inside of a 
church.” £x passant, it may be said that this was all astray—no such 
censers, dresses, &c., being used at marriages. Moreover, it seems 
opposed to the text, which runs: “ Friar Francis, de drief ;” which 
implies the plain form of marriage. But this by the way. So it 
was a matter between the Friar and the parties—a quiet, retired 
business in a corner or side-chapel of the church. One feels as one 
reads the whole scene that there could have been no such marriage 
of state with a procession, and the parties standing at the high altar ; 
for no conversation, jesting, or discussions could take place there, 
though in foreign churches this may be done in corners, passages, 
and side-chapels. The simple Friar, being about to “ tie the knot,” 
begins at once to put the questions to both the parties ; then the 
repudiation is made, and the exciting business of the scene sets in. 
The pompous show, censers, &c., it will be seen, are thus an 
excrescence and an encumbrance. How improper, too, and profane 
seems Benedick and Beatrice’s flirtation carried on at the very rails 
of the altar, with their light quips in actual presence of the Holy 
Sacrament which both believed in ! 

In Shakespeare’s plays, as we know, short scenes and changes 
often follow each other rapidly. These are easily manageable if 
they are dealt with as “scenes” in the strictest sense: just as the 
French have always called a new “scene” the addition or with- 
drawal of a fresh character. In fact, the scene is not, as the vulgar 
think, a new piece of painted canvas. How admirably “ general ” is 
the bard in his directions, as at the beginning of ‘“ Macbeth,” when 
the witches appear! It is described as “an open place.” This, of 
course, referred to the heathy country or common ; but the author 
clearly meant that there should be a large generadity, with no par- 
ticulars to meet the eye, a waste—something on land such as we 
feel in looking at the sea. It would not be difficult to paint such 
a generality. All the scenes in “‘ Macheth” have this vagueness— 
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“ A heath,” “ Forres,” “A room in the Palace,” “ Before Macbeth’s 
Castle ”—which suggests the treatment for these casual scenes. And 
the treatment should be casual. For instance, this “ Before Macbeth’s 
Castle” was simply to show forth the reception of Duncan at the 
gate by Lady Macbeth. When Sir Henry Irving revived the play 
there was a beautifully and elaborately painted monumental structure, 
with towers and gateway and friezes, windows, buttresses, and 
every “coign of vantage” displayed. The incident took only a few 
minutes. The hostess gave her welcome, and the royal guest went 
in. But the castle was over-emphasised ; it seemed a pity that such 
a work should have so short a spell of duty. It would not be 
difficult to translate the shadowy direction ‘“ Before Macbeth’s 
Castle” into a sort of sketch that would correspond. 

The Shakespearean “ battle scenes,” with the usual “ alarums and 
excursions ”—what is to be done with them? We know the sort of 
thing well in “ Henry V.,” “ Macbeth,” and the rest. As the battle 
rages the orchestra trumpeter is heard, having gone behind ; and while 
the drum keeps rolling, to signify rumbling of artillery, half a 
dozen awkward fellows in helmets and chain mail hurry in, pursued 
by as many of the other side, all making a great clatter with their 
tin swords. Then one or two tumble down over each other, and are 
presumed to be wounded or dead, the rest scurry out, and the 
trumpets “flourish” again. This is the legitimate and only way. 
All of us have seen it over and over again—even at the Lyceum. 
But is it in the least like a battle? It seems utterly removed from 
even the notion of one. Neither now with rifles, nor then with 
swords and shields, weve battles ever like this. It is impossible to 
dismiss the notion of stage supers tumbling about and wrestling. 
The great panorama of the Siege of Paris, which has been for 
years at the Crystal Palace, seems to convey the true feeling, the 
mystery, the unseen cannon, and yet the stillness and calm. You 
cannot represent a battle or “an army” with twenty or thirty men, 
nor with a couple of hundred which have to be compressed on to 
the stage. Numbers will not express the army, nor even a crowd. 
Strange to say, the greater the crowd the less like a crowd does it 
seem ; the figures are so artificially herded together that they look 
just what they are—a number of hired and dressed-up persons 
exhibited ina recess. The late Sir A. Harris in his pantomimes used 
to load his stage in this way. I once saw a ballet on a Parisian stage, 
the Gaité, where there was a story on the subject of ‘“ Wines” 
exhibited. There were hardly a score of performers; but so 
dramatic and animated was the performance of each that they 
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seemed to fill the stage and to be multiplied by hundreds. One 
brilliant creature personified champagne, and with sparkling and 
many-twinkling feet, a brilliant song delivered as if inspired, she 
carried out the idea completely. But to return to our battles. 

No one could see a battle so closely as an audience is privileged 
to see it; but that is a detail. But, if the concession must be made, 
the battle should be acted dramatically. Half a dozen men could 
convey that they belonged to a great unseen army ; they should not 
fight in the established clumsy way, but show anxiety and expres- 
siveness—looking out for the enemy, advancing, retreating, &c. The 
army is, in fact, zo¢ to be seen, but to be felt. We are to be con- 
scious that it is at hand. The vulgar methods of sounding cannon 
by the agency of the big drum are never like the “real thing,” 
because it is so like what it is—a drum. We have only to recall 
the sound of distant artillery to feel that these drum noises are too 
near and too loud. Every sound on the stage is too close—there is 
no graduation ; the rat-tat of a knock is in the room, and distant 
music is close at hand, at the prompter’s desk. 

Then as to single combats, such as those of “ Richard III.” 
and “‘ Macbeth”? As done, they are always unreal anu conventional to 
a degree. There is never anything vital or agitating. The detest- 
able strokes of the sword are parried over and over again; they 
have plainly been rehearsed and prepared. Here, too, there is 
undue length and deliberation. In real life Richard and Richmond 
would have had it over in a few seconds ; two or three desperate 
lunges, with the exhaustion and forcing back of the weaker com- 
batant, would have been infinitely more effective. But every leading 
actor must have his protracted fight ; even for the gallery’s sake he 
will not bate you a stroke of it. 

The fencing in “ Hamlet” offers a precious opportunity which 
in all the revivals is made the most of. It is to be a grand fencing | 
match: the King and the Court group themselves round, deliberate 
preparations are made; the combatants try their muscles and the 
quality of their weapons, &c. It all takes time ; yet, what was it but 
a casual bout ?—as one might say in a country house, “ Have a turn 
with the gloves?” or “I’ll play you a game of billiards, giving you so 
much.” The tremendous solemnity of the “match” takes away 
all probability. The wrestling in “As You Like It” is another 
favourite opportunity for the revivalist. As I once saw it, the 
ground was actually staked out and roped round. There were pre- 
paratory solemnities, strippings, &c. But, as in the case of the 
fencing, it should be merely a casual incident. 
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Maclise’s picture of the “ Play Scene in ‘Hamlet’” shows us a 
regular stage with a proscenium, the King and his Court grouped 
symmetrically as in our day, which is a mistake. It is clear from 
the text that the players performed in a corner of the room, perhaps 
on a slightly raised platform. The King and courtiers sat round, 
just as at a royal concert they would sit and listen to some great 
singer. Wecan recall the effective business Sir Henry Irving made 
of the Play Scene: his burst at the poisoning in the garden ; 
“his name’s Gonzago,” &c., all delivered in a perfect torrent, and his 
sinking down into the King’s chair. Nothing could be more dramatic 
or effective. But in the play it is surely quite different. Hamlet 
says, “You shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife,” which touches the King to the quick, and he rises 
to go out. Ophelia calls attention to it—“the King rises”; the 
Queen, alarmed, asks what ails him ; and then old Polonius orders 
the play to be stopped, and the King calls out, “ Give me some 
light! Away,” ze. I would go to my room ; and the obsequious 
courtiers echo the call for lights. 

It is clear that the real centre of attraction is the King and the 
way in which he is affected ; but by modern readings all interest 
is devoted to Hamlet, who breeds a perfect riot. 

As we survey the marvel of greenery in Mr. Tree’s “ Twelfth 
Night,” with its terraces, steps, and flower-beds, we can only think, 
‘** What a business it must have been to arrange all this in the time, 
and what a vast number of carpenters must have been employed !” 
Now, with a Shakespearean play we ought not to have even a thought 
of what scenery and apparatus are before us. And in this particular 
case we might ask what is gained to the illustration of the play 
and its characters? Who can tell that the owner actually possessed 
so magnificent a “ Plaisaunce” as this? It is all pure assumption. 
The stage direction is simply “a garden.” Neither Malvolio nor 
his lady nor anyone else is one whit bettered by these palatial 
surroundings. They are rather worsened. ‘They seem lost and 
swallowed up, scarcely suited to their surroundings. In short, what 
we want in a “ revival ” is that there should be a limit, and this limit 
should be the simplest possible illustration of the situation. In the 
matter of “solo singing,” often found in the plays, it is wonderful 
how the conventions of the scene have overpowered the meaning 
and force, and missed the point. 

The Shakespearean dance, again, is always over-emphasised. 
The “decks are cleared” as it were, the action stopped; the 
dancers form in line, the rest look on. This was so in the Lyceum 
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“Henry VIII.” The man in the orchestra, virtually among the 
audience, raises his stick, the fiddlers “scraping,” the double-bass 
player bending over his big instrument. Then the dancers set to 
work. It thus loses all connection with the piece, and becomes a 
detached show for an audience. 

I really believe that costume, in these revivals, should be in a 
manner generic. In the old days there used to be regular “ stock” 
dresses of this generic kind, which the audience understood and 
recognised—such as red velvet and ermine for “the king,” trunks 
and hose for “ courtiers,” just as the virtuous countryman in the 
old comedies always sported a red waistcoat. The correct archzo- 
logical dresses of modern days convey nothing to the audience, for 
they are not skilled in such matters. They take them on trust. 
Such, therefore, cannot add to the dramatic effect. The gorgeous, 
glittering suits, ‘‘ designed by Mr. Percy Anderson ” or Messrs. Alias, 
and which figure, say, in the Venetian plays—satins, silks, velvets, 
all bejewelled—are absolutely disturbing, for no Venetian nobleman 
ever could have appeared thus arrayed in the public streets. Every- 
day costumes show signs of use and wear, as though the wearers 
were accustomed to wear them. On the stage they seem to be what 
they are, mere fancy dresses. Thus there is a constant suggestion 
of unreality throughout the piece ; the notion of all being “ dressed 
up” for the occasion forces on us the conviction that here are 
mere players. What would you have, then? Mere indications or 
suggestions of sumptuous dress—low, well-shaded colours ; light such 
as is found in an ordinary lighted room, not a general blaze as 
from a search-light directed from the gallery, and giving no shadows 
or relief. The treatment, indeed, of the figures should be almost 
sculptural. 

Another abuse which seems to be antagonistic to Shakespearean 
scenes is the overwhelming flood of light in which they are bathed, 
or even steeped, ‘This fiery illumination is thought absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the splendour of the colours and cast a brilliance on 
the actors and actresses. Most of us will recall the elaborate setting 
of the Lyceum “Romeo and Juliet”—the gorgeous gardens. But 
these gardens, with even their trees and leaves and flower-beds, were 
all ablaze with a profuse yellow light; the lovers seemed to be 
moving about in a furnace, the glittering dresses sparkled in the 
glow. Yet no one thought fora moment that this “blinding with 
excessive light” was unnatural or like nothing to be seen on earth. 
But worse than this, the beautiful speeches could not have their full 
effect when delivered under such conditions of glare. 
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We can now see at South Kensington Museum a whole series of 
very beautiful drawings for “The Winter’s Tale” and other pieces, 
and the designs seem more refined and artistic than what is in vogue 
now. We had not then the “fierce light,” electric or other, that 
beats upon the stage, and there was full opportunity for painting 
and colouring. These charming things are well worth inspection, 
and show what pains were taken with the famous revivals. 

What is more depressing than the traditional methods of present- 
ing the humorous Shakespearean personages, such as Dogberry, 
Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew, Gobbo, Touchstone, the Grave-digger, 
&c.? The exaggerated buffoonery and overdone emphasis make the 
heart sick. The prevailing mode is a sort of music-hall treatment or 
extravagant “clowning,” every sentence being absurdly pointed, and 
given “for all that itis worth.” Thething, too, is dragged outand dwelt 
upon as much as possible, as in the drunkenness of Sir Toby and 
his companion. This, of course, is out of all proportion to the rest 
of the play. Now, this sort of humour requires quite another manner 
of treatment ; it should have a sort of dignity, a complete and con- 
vincing sincerity, as though the performer were quite unconscious that 
he was funny—a general quietude and reserve. One might take for 
model some shrewd, “ pawky” Scot, who is well persuaded of his own 
importance, and does not mean to amuse or cause laughter. But 
this reading it would be hopeless to expect, for there are so many 
time-honoured “ gags” and “ wheezes,” which with the regular 
tradition have been handed down. Such is the dreadful bit of “ busi- 
ness” of the grave-digger’s series of waistcoats, which he strips off 
to the number of a dozen at the least— a thing utterly meaningless 
and without the least humorous point. And who has ever seen a 
satisfactory Touchstone? His caustic speeches have a sly, hidden 
humour which the performer thinks it needful to labour and empha- 
sise and make appear extravagantly comic, to the actual destruction 
of the meaning. The whole usually falls flat, the audience not 
seeing the point: while, from the player’s over-done enjoyment, they 
expect some exquisite jest, which is not revealed to them. The 
drunken scene in “Twelfth Night” by being overdone becomes 
almost repulsive, a spectacle of fellows reeling about like navvies in 
a pot-house. Now, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew were gentlemen, who 
were merely “ elevated,” which manifested itself in singing the songs 
that roused up Malvolio. They were not “beastly drunk,” as shown 
in Mr. Tree’s version, and this is proved by the sensible way in 
which they planned their trick on Malvolio. 

It will be remembered how the capable old Mrs. Stirling always 
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developed the Nurse so effectively as to overpower every other cha- 
racter that was near her, so weighty and telling were her methods. 
Yet it disturbed the order of the play. She seemed what she was not, 
the whole controller of that household ; even when she was off the 
scene we looked for her, she seemed so masterful. 

So with Bottom, who became quite a protagonist, and is turned 
into a most important personage. It was merely the slightest sketch, 
touched en passant—a few local tradesmen attempting theatricals in 
their own way, what was beyond them. A smile, a laugh, and we 
are done with them. They passed across the scene. But at Her 
Majesty’s it became the feature of the piece. 

This “working up” of subsidiary characters, in truth, destroys 
the whole proportion of the drama. It dislocates the symmetry 
when we find Bottom, the Nurse, Dogberry, the Grave-digger, and 
the rest developed so extravagantly. We begin to think that they 
ought to have a more important part in the drama, and they rather 
overpower the legitimate characters. In Mr. Tree’s “ Twelfth 
Night” no one could go away without feeling that Malvolio was the 
leading personage of the whole, and next to him the over-boisterous 
drunken group. All the sweet and poetical portion seemed faded and 
inefficient by comparison. The true method of doing justice to these 
humorous episodes is to treat them en passant, as it were—lightly to 
touch them and then let them go as lightly. 

The recent success of the “old morality” play, and the extra- 
ordinary effect it left on the public, were really owing to the sound 
principles I have been trying to set forth. Were Shakespeare’s 
pieces dealt with under conditions and modifications after the same 
fashion, they might be found quite as impressive. There was no 
scenery to speak of ; there was simply an “abstract stage,” somewhat 
after the Greek pattern, a sort of generalised Jocus in guo, which might 
be anything or anywhere. Indeed, the only weak points were where 
there was an attempt at scenic representation—the two alcoves at the 
sides where the “ Good Works” were placed, which had quite a clumsy 
air. The characters and incidents stood by themselves, unassisted 
and unadorned, and each, in consequence, seemed to fill the stage. 
I could fancy some earnest revivalist “coming along” and seeking to 
treat the piece after the popular methods, bringing on crowds, &c., 
and showing Everyman as the centre of a band of revellers, with rich 
dresses, banquetings, and the like. There would be visions, the 
electric light in profusion, and at the close an apotheosis of Every- 
man himself, all which would be quite legitimate according to 
revivalist principles, and, it might be claimed, was contained or 
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implied by the text. But the whole charm of Everyman would 
have vanished. 

The finale of “ Hamlet,” where nearly all the characters are killed 
together, has excited the ridicule of our neighbours, the French. 
We are a very literal people and have little imagination, otherwise we 
should have long since found methods to make the scene appear 
plausible and convincing. This, I fancy, could be done if we were 
by a strong effort to throw ourselves into the author’s mind and strive 
to find what he actually intended, which was certainly not the usual 
grotesque result. The players, however, cannot resist making the 
most of their fencing bout, dying, &c. We are constantly invited to 
admire how elegantly such a one used the foiis, how he had “ lessons 
from old Bertrand,” &c. There is a deal of by-play as to the 
changing of the foils, the killing of Laertes, then of the King, 
and the Queen’s death by poison. All things are huddled, as it 
were, upon one another, and have to be “got through” somehow. 
And yet all the time they are not unnatural. It is natural that the 
King should get Laertes to “ pink ” Hamlet, that Hamlet, discovering 
the trick, should kill Laertes, and also the King who had aimed at 
his life. It is the poisoning of the Queen that spoils the rest—it is 
always so unnaturally done. The first three killings should be in a 
whirl. The Queen usually gives an absurd stage cry and dies ; but 
were this done with deliberation, as in life, there would be no 
grotesque effect. She should command the scene for the moment. 
There should be first agitation and signs of suffering from the poison, 
then a faint cry. The eyes of the others should be drawn towards 
her. What she says should be in a low voice. She should seem to 
die gradually, but not at any fixed moment. 

The last stage direction in “ Hamlet” is “ A dead march. Exeunt, 
bearing off the dead bodies,” after which “a peal of ordnance” is 
shot off. This lifting and bearing off “dead bodies” is always an 
awkward business. The “Super soldiers” do it clumsily and with 
difficulty. We always fear they may drop their burden. Then asa 
“slow march” strikes up they must fall into step, walking two and 
two, &c., and in time, which is quite unlike anything in life, and in 
a similar situation. 

A favourite Shakespearean convention is the march played in the 
orchestra while the King, Queen, and the whole “Court” enter in 
solemn state, almost walking in time to the music. We see the 
conductor interposed between us and them, and beating time. 
The Royal pair, say in “ Hamlet,” walk last. The courtiers advance 
two and two, or three and two; “guards,” it may be, bring up the 
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rear. ‘This sort of stilted business is not warranted by the text or 
the situation. Royalties in real life do not promenade it in this way. 
No doubt they should have a retinue of two or three attendants ; 
but it is clear that the King and Queen, having private family 
matters to discuss, would not do so before such a crowd. 

The whole of this procession business, whatever be the shape 
it takes, is always unnatural and unlike real life. It is expected that 
it must defile in serpentine fashion round the stage, obviously to 
give the audience a good view of the dresses, &c. ‘These evolutions 
whether of “the army” returning from victory or of a religious 
procession, are all panoramic and have naught to do with dramatic 
action. We never can shut out the idea of the square enclosed box 
within which they must be executed. But the real objection is that 
it is unlike anything in life. Crowds arrayed in the streets or in 
court-yards do not proceed to walk round and round in this way. 
This truth should be laid to heart: that it is impossible to present 
any idea of a true crowd on the boards unless in a symbolical 
fashion—the area is too contracted. 

The “Chorus” has always been considered an old-fashioned 
excrescence and nuisance by those arranging the Bard’s plays. It 
has been retained, however, on the grounds of propriety or tradition, 
though treated as a sort of recitation and without any attempt at 
giving its dramatic meaning or inspiration. I confess I never saw 
its full significance and utility until recently, in the very intelligent 
Mollison-Waller revival of “ Henry V.” There it seemed to be an 
essential element of the drama, so admirably and dramatically was 
it dealt with. It seemed to furnish a useful and intellectual device 
for scene-changing, and to expound how the spectator passed from 
England to France, so bright and intelligent was Miss Lily 
Hanbury’s declamation, so real, too, and earnest. She sat enthroned 
in a high Siddons’s chair as she spoke—an intelligent idea. As I 
recollect, the old fashion was that a sort of Minerva in a helm and 
holding out a spear should stalk forth and “spout” at the audience 
—an artificial, pantomime method. But Miss Hanbury’s Chorus 
seemed an actual portion of the play itself, so persuasive and 
interesting was it. It was possibly only by an accident that it came 
to be thus effective ; but by and by we may gradually reach to 
the true interpretation of a// these Shakespearean excrescences, as 
they are thought to be, by the simple recipe of presenting them as 
the author intended, without overloading them with additions and 
decorations. It may be so. This excellent performance, by the way, 
also illustrated the absurdities of the stage lighting. On being seated 
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before a “ front cloth ” the whole range of the footlights was suffered 
to play on the actress’s face in a very disagreeable way, to the loss 
of all effect. 

There is nothing so destructive of illusion and dramatic effect as 
the stage music in the form it is commonly rendered. It is sup- 
posed to colour or intensify the situation. We know that the moment 
has come by the “conductor” getting into his seat, and beginning 
to deat time for the moving strains, his waving arms being con- 
spicuous in the middle of the stage. Here is at once a link with the 
prosy outer world ; it brings us down to earth again. It would be 
different were the executants wholly concealed, the music floating 
‘upwards from some unseen region. How absurd in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” when the fairies are fluttering about in 
their dances, crossing and recrossing in the shadows, to see the 
fiddlers hard at work over their shaded lamps, and the conductor, 
whose moment has zow come, gesticulating away at Mendelssohn’s 
music! So with the minstrel who has to warble some of the 
Shakespearean lilts, say “ Hey nonny,” and who, we are as certain as 
we are of our existence, is Mr. Jack Robertson or Mr. Curtice Pounds 
masquerading it, for so the bills tell us. 

In the common arrangement the play is interrupted, and the 
song is virtually performed for the audience. The singer stands 
forward and pretends to play his lute—the orchestra accompanies. 
We turn to, say, a scene in Act III. of “ Henry VIII.” and get some 
light. The Queen and some of her women are working together, and 
she says : 

Take thy lute, wench: my soul grows sad with troubles : 
Sing, and disperse ’em if thou canst, &c. 


The other then begins “Orpheus with his lute,” which is quite 
a propos, for she sings that 
In sweet music is such art, 


Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 


Is there not here dramatic action and a guide for treatment? The 
*wench” should unobtrusively, and unconscious of the audience, 
softly warble her comforting notes ; the others should turn their faces 
to the singer as if enjoying the strain and comforted by it. Of course 
it would be more conventional and effective to stand up and come 
forward, ignoring the Queen and the other “ wenches,” and take the 
time from the stick-waving leader. The lilt, having been set by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan or by some one of his measure, is sure to wind 
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up with an obstreperous orchestral passage, during which, unless 
encored, the wench returns to her seat. 

The “ Hamlet” fencing match is always done secundum artem— 
with the proper carte and “erce, which always suggests something 
artificial and like an exhibition. A crowd looking on from such a 
distance as the audience is would gather no more than that there 
was a general interchange of passes, rapid scuffling going on. 
The deliberate mechanism of the science is quite too trivial for the 
scene. The single combats with broadswords are, even now, very 
much after the pattern of the Master Crummles’s encounter. Who 
has ever seen a cudgelling administered naturally on the scenes 
yet the Bard has many such. It is very evident how the wielder 
of the stick, after his threatening flourish, invariably checks its 
descent as it touches the shoulder of the victim. This clumsy 
method is quite palpable to all, and does really seem the one way 
of carrying out the stage direction “ Beazs him.” But is it worth 
while exhibiting a beating when everyone knows and can see that it 
is a mere sham, and that the fellow is not being beaten? 

Another matter that is never considered in these revivals is the 
direction that ends every one (I think) of the plays; so soon as the 
last word is spoken the curtain does not descend, but the players go 
off—“ Exeunt.” There is as much dramatic interest or expression in 
the going-off from the scene as in the entering on it. But there is a 
total dearth of interest or expression in the regimental drawing up 
of the players in a row, and then waiting solemnly as the curtain 
descends and covers them in. With the final cessation of the action 
there is no cause for them to remain. 

Juliet’s balcony, from which so much lovely poesy is discoursed, 
cannot be accommodated on any average stage, the usual condition 
being that Romeo’s head all but touches the bottom rail. A pair of 
lovers are making love, one on the ground, the other in the balcony ; 
such are the conditions. It is always forgotten that the balcony in 
Italian cities is a sort of /oggia or place of promenade. I could 
fancy it placed cornerwise, with only one end or a side visible. 

This balcony cannot be placed high up, as the architectural con- 
struction would be difficult or impossible ; if placed low it is acces- 
sible to the lover. A solid stone /oggia such as the scenic artist 
would contrive would have the effect of a terrace; a mere small 
balcony would offer no room, and cramp the Juliet’s movements. 
We hear, and have heard, a great deal about this “ Balcony Scene,” 
and we have all seen many a heroine of the balcony; and the 
Bard may have felt instinctively the difficulties to which his heroine 
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would be exposed. But on looking to the text we find that there 
is no “ balcony ” at all, and that Juliet “appears at a window.” How 
infinitely more dramatic, and what infinitely better facilities for pose 
and graceful gestures, withdrawals, and reappearances does this offer ! 

Variations of level on the ground are not inconsistent with 
illusion, but variations or breaks in a vertical surface are so. 
Indication is the true method ; a balcony or its “ quiddity,” as Elia 
might put it, should be suggested. All the spectacle requires is 
that Juliet should be separated by some sort of barrier from her 
lover. Here again it is impossible for a mere layman to show how 
the thing is to be done ; but it is for the scenic craftsman to work 
it out, having been supplied with the principle. 

I remember Mr. W. S. Gilbert, on whom I was once urging the 
necessity of “cloths,” asking me how this balcony in “ Romeo and 
Juliet” was to betreated. It must be constructive. Here was a scene 
within a scene: an adjunct just as much as a “practicable” door 
or a window. I confess that seems a serious objection ; but it merely 
seems so, for in theory the balcony does not belong to the stage, 
and is really “off” it. A balcony on the stage is quite impracticable, 
and conveys no illusion ; for, from lack of space, it must be a few 
feet over the Romeo’s head. In real life no one could witness an 
interview between anyone on a balcony and a person on the ground. 
If he were near enough to hear what was going on he would have 
to be close under it, while Juliet would be aloft, near the flies ; if 
he were to pass away to a distance, so as to have the diminishing 
effect of the perspective, he could not see or hear anything. The 
truth is, the difficulty is insoluble; whence one might draw the 
conclusion that the situation is undramatic, ze. not to be treated 
scenically. 

But unless we start with the idea that the stage is what the name 
betokens—a raised platform in the centre for the purpose of con- 
veniently exhibiting the performers—we shall never reach the true 
principles of illusion. We now always consider it a sort of 
enclosed place, like a peep-show. In the earliest days, when the 
first notion occurred of making a number of persons stand in the 
middle and give a mimic representation of what goes on in life, 
only the words and acting would be thought of. The idea of huge 
screens and stretched canvas painted over, with blazing lights in all 
directions, was undreamed of. The whole play was comprised in 
the individuals and in what they said; the imagination supplied 
the scene and all the rest. At a later stage we find this wooden 
platform enlarged and developed into the Greek stage—a stone 
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building with steps and a canopy, and one scene ingeniously made 
general, outdoor as well as indoor. This old ideal of a platform 
was maintained until very recently in stage construction, by pro- 
jecting the stage forward between the columns of the proscenium 
into the pit. This conveyed that the stage was detached and 
belonged to the regions beyond the arch. The result was that the 
actor came forward into the body of the house, and that often a 
good deal of the action went on in front of the curtain line. This 
seemed, as it were, to detach and set free the performers, who ranged 
in a space not bounded by screens. Within recent years all this 
has been changed, the “ fore stage” cut off and added to the pit, 
and the players driven back within the arch. 

In our model Shakespearean revival the monstrous structures of 
built-up scenery should be unknown, and cloths the only scenery 
used. This should be the idea, though of course concession must 
be made to modern fashion. But the cloth and wings, with a 
low degree of light and a special system of painting adapted to 
that lighting, should be the method. If this were all carefully 
and scientifically wrought out, we should have an abstract and 
generalised system, which, though far off from what ought to be, 
would harmonise with the spirituality of the Shakespeare pieces. 
All these elements, abused and exaggerated—dress, scenes, colours, 
lights, crowds —act and react on each other. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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THE MIDLAND BROOK. 


E know quite well what a brook is, but we are rather puzzled 
as to how to define it. In scientific language, we suppose, 
it would be classed as a feeder or a tributary, but we cannot regard 
either of these definitions as satisfactory ; the first is too utilitarian, 
and the second is too suggestive of Cesar and other forms of exact 
knowledge. Nor do we find it more happily placed in the popular 
idiom. A brook is not a river, nor is it a ditch ; the one name is 
inexact, the other insulting. A brook is—— but we are still puzzled, 
and must go to our task more subtly. When you find a stream that 
is neither so great but that a reasonably active man encumbered 
with rod, landing-net, and creel can without rashness attempt to 
jump across it at least three times in every mile, nor so small but 
that it is capable of maintaining a few trout, then you may conclude 
that what you have found may be a brook. We say “ may,” because 
there are also burns and becks which would fulfil the conditions we 
have laid down. As a rule, it is easy to distinguish a burn or beck 
(except for the Hampshire beck they are practically the same) from 
a brook. The main point of difference is mud. Your right-minded 
brook is rich in mud, while your burn has little or none, and seeks 
to make up for the deficiency by rocks and shingle. The Hampshire 
beck, so far as we know it, is a thing by itself, a sort of miniature 
chalk-stream readily to be distinguished from a brook by the clear- 
ness of its water and the consistency of its bed, which is hardly 
more muddy than a northern burn. If there is mud, it is not a 
beck at all, whatever the natives may call it, but a brook. 

We have been at some pains to draw these distinctions, because 
we do not wish it to be thought that we are singing the praises of 
the small stream in general. The burn has received more than its 
share of adulation from angling writers, and we cannot but think 
that it has deteriorated in consequence. It has begun to realise its 
own importance and is puffed up with pride, and it now takes as 
good care of its trout as the Itchen itself, which, when you consider 
that the said trout average some six to the pound, is clearly mon- 
strous. There may perhaps be yet a burn or two in those very 
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remote parts of the kingdom to which the invention of printing has 
hardly penetrated which are still unspoiled by education. Mr. 
Andrew Lang knows one, and guides us to it after this fashion: 
“ When, O stranger, thou hast reached a burn where the shepherd asks 
thee for the newspaper wrapped round thy sandwiches that he may read 
the news, then erect an altar to Priapus, god of fishermen, and begin 
to angle boldly.” This does not help us much to the discovery of 
the burn, but it induces the reflection that sandwiches wrapped in 





ed newspaper are not at all nice, and unless the angler has reason to 
$e, believe himself in the neighbourhood of the precious stream we 
rd think he would do well to wrap his sandwiches in something else. 
in, But perhaps Mr. Lang has calculated on his doing so, and thus 
ct renders his burn doubly secure. For our part, we know the burn 
lar not. Of those which we do know, most are under the delusion that 
is they are salmon rivers at the least, and worth about a guinea a foot 

sd, in good golden currency. If we thought it would do any good we 
iat would endeavour to undeceive them, but we fear the mischief has 
ed gone too far, and so we will leave them to their wrong-headed pride. 
to With the brook, the honest, solemn, Midland brook, it is different. 
ut No one sings its praises ; few people even realise its possibilities. It 
de receives, perhaps, a certain amount of unthinking acknowledgment 
ise from the neighbourhood as presenting some difficult jumps to a 
we young horse ; but only to one or two is it given to understand that 
ck in this sluggish obstacle to the field are such trout as those who fish 
om in burns can only dream of. We grant that the appearance of the 
led brook is against it; the water is thick, not muddy exactly, but of a 
ks dark complexion which makes it impossible to see to the bottom 
‘ire where it is over eighteen inches in depth ; the bottom is principally 
ure mud or muddy clay, and the round sullen pools are full of old 
ar- stumps and branches ; the whole is lamentably suggestive of eels. 
dly And yet it contains trout, real trout, short, thick fish seldom weighing 
ta less than a pound, and sometimes as much as three pounds. Young 
Farmer John knows all about them, and in answer to our questions 

use admits that he generally gets a brace of fish, and often two brace, of 
; of which one at least is a two-pounder. Once he got as many as five 
its brace on a single afternoon early in April. But then John only 

ink goes out when there has been a heavy storm and the water is muddy, 
its and he fishes always with a big worm. He does not seem to think 

; as much of the brook and the trout. They are only fish to him, not 
ider the chiefest jewels in his crown and worth more than their weight 
on- in gold; we fancy he thinks much more highly of his rabbits. 
very We feel that in asking his permission to fish in the mile and a half 
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that runs through his land we are taking advantage of his ignorance 
of the proper balance of things ; but as usual we grasp our conscience 
by the throat and squeeze it into acquiescence. “Why, yes,” he 
says cheerily, “fish as much as you like, but I’m afraid you won’t 
catch much with the water so low.” 

The fact that the brook has not been exploited has its advan- 
tages. Permission to fish in a recognised trout stream is not 
granted thus easily and ungrudgingly. In the event, we do not 
materially diminish the stock of fish in the water. We visit it 
perhaps four times ; the first day we catch nothing at all, the next 
two days we get a brace of fish each time, and the last day (there 
has been some rain in the interval) we are lucky enough to catch 
four nice trout. But, as John observes, there are plenty left, and 
we take his word for it willingly, though it is only about once in a 
season that you can form any sort of estimate of how many trout 
a Midland brook really does hold. On some warm July evening 
perhaps they may suddenly take it into their heads to rise all together, 
and then in pools which you have fished over and over again, and 
in which you are ready to swear there is not a single trout, you 
shall see five or six good fish feeding steadily. But on other days 
and evenings you shall not see a sign of fish ; the brook seems 
absolutely lifeless except for the water-spiders and the occasional 
bubbles caused by an eel, and you fish on without the least 
encouragement, until you begin to doubt whether there is a trout in 
the stream at all. But if you are lucky enough to be at hand on 
the one evening, and to happen upon the right fly, you may make 
up for a good many blank days. 

To be successful in brook-fishing needs a long and patient 
apprenticeship. It takes years to understand even one brook ; but 
there is this much of consolation in the matter, that when you 
thoroughly know one you are much better able to cope with others, 
for they all have many characteristics in common. They all have 
much the same variations of stream and pool, of mill-head and mill- 
tail, they all abound in old stumps and willow-roots, and they all 
have an occasional waterfall or weir, with a floodgate in the pool 
above it. So it comes about that the best places for trout in one 
brook have their counterparts in another, and the practised eye can 
detect them at once. It does not follow, of course, that the fish are 
to be caught ; but it is something to know where one has the best 
chance of catching them, and to feel that one is not through 
ignorance fishing in spots where no trout can possibly be. 

Now for brook-fishing 2 man must have an open mind; he 
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must not be wrapped up in theories, or too submissive to public 
opinion. If one method of fishing seems to him more likely to 
succeed than another, he must be prepared to adopt it, and must to 
a certain extent disregard what is considered dignified in a sports- 
man. He should be ready to—— But it occurs to us that all this 
preamble may have prepared the reader for the worst, so we hasten 
to say that we do not mean that he should set nightlines or use a 
net. We only intended delicately to introduce the question of the 
worm. The matter is simple enough in reality. Some parts of a 
brook cannot be fished with a fly, by reason of the bushes and trees 
on the banks, and in other parts (except on that one evening to 
which we have referred before) the angler might throw flies for ever 
without getting a rise. Therefore, if these parts are to be fished at 
all, there is only one thing for it—a worm. Even in the parts of 
the stream where a fly can be used with effect, we do not recom- 
mend strict and invariable orthodoxy. An Alexandra—the poacher’s 
pet—will sometimes kill a brook trout which would not look at an 
ordinary fly, and in that case we think its use quite legitimate. In 
fact, it comes to this : brook trout are so hard to catch by any means 
short of actual violence that we would advise the angler to be ready 
to try anything up to the said limit. He will have been fortunate if 
at the end of a day’s fishing, during which he has tried every known 
lure, his basket contains two brace of fish, and we shall be ready to 
applaud him even though he took them all witha worm. We are 
not sure, though, that the worm is altogether the best bait, except 
when the water is very thick. A rather large March Brown has 
served us excellently at times, and as a general rule we should say 
that the fly has yielded us quite as much result if not more. 
Whether the fly should be used wet or dry depends entirely on local 
conditions. As a rule, one is only too thankful to be able to get a 
fly on to the water anyhow ; but here and there one always finds a 
certain amount of open water, and if in it a fish or two may be seen 
rising, a dry fly may be put over them with advantage. Dry or wet, 
only one fly should be used, and it should be rather larger than 
those employed on a river. There is also another method, which 
we have not mentioned, well worth trying on summer evenings, and 
that is dibbling with a real moth or some other large insect. We 
incline to think that the man who fishes in this way is the truest 
disciple of Izaak Walton, who loved it beyond all other kinds. But 
how you shall get your fish out when you have hooked him is 
entirely a matter for yourself to arrange with Providence. 

Prepared, then, to fish as seemeth him best, the angler will 
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proceed to investigate the stream. Let us take Farmer John’s 
water as the scene of his operations, for it is typical of the brook in 
general. It includes two disused and dilapidated mills, about a mile 
apart, with their mill-pounds and mill-tails, backwaters and weirs, if 
we can give that name to little falls about five feet wide. As the 
mills have not been working for years, there is only a trickle of 
water running under their wheels, and the tails below are shallow 
and weedy and not worth fishing. The pounds above are in con- 
sequence stagnant and also weedy in parts, but they are fairly deep, 
in places as much as five feet, and they hold the largest trout in the 
brook. The lower one widens out to about thirty feet close to the 
mill, and is some forty yards long. The other is longer, narrower, 
and deeper. It is not of much use to fish them in the daytime, but in 
the evening a fish or two may be found rising round the hatch-hole 
above the weir, or at the top end where the water is shallower. 
Then a fly at the end of a long line may tempt a heavy fish. In the 
daytime the best: places to fish will be the little weir-pools and the 
backwaters below them, because the main current of the brook runs 
through them now that the mills are not working. The weirs are 
the choicest spots of all, so we will make our way to the lower one 
first. At first sight it does not look promising for fishing. From 
the mill-pound it is a drop of about six feet to the pool below, and 
the angler finds that the wall above is the only point from which he 
can possibly fish, for the weir-pool is a sort of arbour framed in 
bushes, through which no human ingenuity could insinuate a rod 
unless an axe were employed for half an hour first, while across the 
middle of the pool, just where it is deepest, lies the trunk of a 
recumbent willow with projecting branches. This leaves about 
three square yards for fishing, and that leaves no room for sentiment. 
A worm is essential to the fishing of this place, and with a worm 
shall it be fished. The angler has brought a stiff little fly-rod, nine 
feet in length, which is sturdy enough for worm-fishing and at the 
same time able to throw a fly a long distance when a heavy tapered 
casting-line is used with it ; it is just the thing for brook-fishing, in 
which power is required, combined with shortness. He fits it up 
and attaches a strong worm-trace to the running line; he uses a 
large hook and weighs it with a small bullet: On the hook he places 
a small lobworm, hooking it in the middle and once only, for this 
gives it more freedom to wriggle, and so attract the fish, Then he 
drops his baited hook into the rush of the fall, and waits. ‘Thames 
trout-fishers know well that the trout in a weir lie just where the 
water seems roughest, right under the foam; the fact is that 
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immediately under the fall the commotion is merely superficial; 
deeper down the water is quite calm, and the fish may rest there in 
comfort, and if any tempting morsel comes over their heads they 
can seize it in an instant. 

The worm has not been in the water a minute before there is a 
slight twitch at the line, and the angler knows that he has a bite. 
There is no violent rush; the fish is at home, and need not move 
more than an inch or two. An unpractised hand would hardly 
realise that the tremor meant anything, but the angler understands 
it, and after giving the fish a few seconds to get the worm well into 
its mouth, he strikes. Then is proved the wisdom of his strong 
tackle. It is no joke at any time to play a trout of a pound and a 
half in three square yards of water with certain breakage all round ; 
add to this the fact that the man with the rod is standing six feet 
abeve the fish, and you get as delicate a combination of difficulties 
as could well be imagined. He can do nothing but hold on and 
trust in Providence. Providence does not desert him, and the 
trout’s repeated efforts to reach the old tree and the bushes are 
checked by the uncompromising policy forced upon the man, and 
at last the victory is won, or rather the fish is beaten. Then arises 
another problem : how is it to be landed? The victor casts himself 
on the ground and tries to reach down over the wall with his landing- 
net, but finds that he cannot come within six inches of the water. 
He must hazard all. Still lying down he lays the rod on the grass 
and takes the line in his left hand, and then with his heart in his 
mouth lifts the fish out of the water until he can put the net under 
it. It is a risky manceuvre, but good tackle will always stand more 
strain than one expects, and one can afford to take an occasional 
liberty with it. The principal danger is that the fish, finding itself 
in the air, may begin to kick, or the hook may lose its hold. But 
our angler succeeds this time, and secures his first fish, and is 
mightily pleased about it. There is nothing more important to 
success in brook-fishing than to catch one’s first fish early in the 
day ; it prevents the despair and incredulity which are only too 
likely to come upon one when one has fished for hours without 
seeing a trace of a fish. 

He puts his trout in his basket on a bed of long grass, and 
considers his next move. He must give the weir-pool a rest; 
though, if he returns to it presently, it is quite likely that it may 
yield him another fish. The little backwater, which winds for some 
hundred yards of ripple and pool before it joins the main brook, 
seems to him the most likely place, so he determines to fish it next. 
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It is a tiny stream, not more than a yard wide in most parts, though 
the pools at the bends are all of a fair depth. It is overhung with 
trees and bushes, and is altogether most difficult to approach. 
Moreover, the water is much clearer than that of the main brook, so 
clear in fact that it would be worse than useless to fish it with a 
worm. He must try and throw a fly on such bits of it as he can get 
at. Accordingly he takes off his worm trace and replaces it by a 
short fly-cast on which is a large March Brown. Then he takes a 
circuitous route through the meadow to the point where the two 
streams meet. There is generally a trout here, so as he approaches 
the bank he finds it expedient to go on three legs, as Charles 
Kingsley phrases it, until he is within about two yards of the water. 
Then, crouching as low as he can, he endeavours to flick his fly 
between two willows about four feet apart on to the pool. As 
happens three times out of four in this sort of fishing, the March 
Brown refuses to have anything to do with water or trout, and clings 
tenaciously to one of the willow twigs. The angler jerks at it, 
hoping to free it without moving, but the wretched thing only clings 
the tighter. What happens then depends on the nature of the man. 
He may pull till the cast breaks, put on another fly and endeavour 
to reach the water again, or he may rise patiently and release the 
willow. In the one case the odds are that the second fly will join 
its fellow on the twig, for in brook-fishing accidents have a habit of 
repeating themselves; in the other, any trout that may be lying 
abroad in the pool will of course see him and depart hurriedly. 
After this occurrence he goes cautiously along the bank, lurking 
behind trees, crouching behind bushes and losing flies. We would 
draw a more cheering picture if we could, but we must be truthful, 
and in fact he does lose many flies. It requires a deal of skill and 
more of luck to flick a fly with any accuracy, and flick he must, for 
there is not a spot in the whole backwater to which it is possible to 
make a legitimate cast. Flicking a fly is an indescribable process 
by which you make it pass round or through a tree, under a branch 
and over a bush until it falls safely upon a square foot of water. If 
it gets round, under, and over the initial obstacles, the chances are 
largely in favour of its alighting on the bush which always waits for 
it on the opposite bank, and which is generally inaccessible. There- 
fore it stands to reason that flies must be lost. So for thirty yards 
or so he wrestles with circumstance without moving or seeing a fish, 
but presently he comes to a better spot which is clear of bushes on 
his own side, though there is a tree. Kneeling behind it he can get 
his fly on to the water more or less easily. He peeps round the 
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trunk, and finds that he overlooks a tiny rapid above a pool. And 
there, by all that is fortunate, is a trout lying in the channel between 
the weeds, a light-coloured fish of about a pound. He trembles a 
little as he prepares to flick, for it is nervous work fishing for a trout 
when you can see him, but it does not prevent him from flicking the 
fly just where it ought to go—a few inches above the trout’s nose. 
Much flicking and little water have dried the March Brown, and it 
floats nicely down-stream. As, other things being equal, it was 
morally certain he would, the fish takes it in a business-like way as 
soon as it reaches him, and the angler strikes. For about a quarter 
of a minute there is a sharp tussle ; the trout dashes about in the 
shallow water, and the man in the foolishness of his heart thinks he 
has him ; but finding that the weeds are not strong enough to help 
him the fish soon turns and bolts down-stream into his hole, and 
then the fly comes away. 

It is disappointing, but natural. Pike tackle would hardly hold 
a trout in this water, where it is only a distance of a foot or two to 
the nearest root, and only by the merest luck could a light fly-cast 
be expected to do so. With human inconsistency the angler, who 
in his calmer moments would defend the beauty of brook-fishing 
against all comers, mutters a wrathful wish that he had had the 
Atlantic or some other open piece of water in which to play the 
fish. Rather humbled, he then continues his way up-stream. Ina 
deep, dark pool at a bend he sees another fish rise, and again he 
manages to flick his fly aright. The trout takes it almost before it 
touches the water, and retires under a root with promptitude. The 
angler vows that this time he will not be done out of his lawful prey, 
and without pausing to doff boots or stockings he climbs down the 
bank and commits himself to the deep. He sinks into the mud at 
once, sinks horribly, but nothing daunted he wades out into the pool 
until he can reach the root with his net. Then the fly comes away 
again, and he returns to shore wet, muddy, and furious, and, we 
regret to say, he sits down and abuses brooks and brook-fishing for 
many minutes. Eventually, however, he becomes calmer, reflects 
that after all he has one good fish in his basket, and decides to go 
back to the weir-pool, and try for another with a worm. This he 
does, but not getting another bite he soon leaves it and turns to the 
main brook. 

For about a hundred yards above the floodgate and the weir it is 
quite a considerable stream, deep, sluggish, and in parts twenty feet 
wide. To-day it wears its most lifeless aspect, and his fly falls abso- 
lutely unheeded. Presently he finds himself by the side of a big 
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-pool below a brick bridge built for Farmer John’s hay waggons. 
There is not a sign of a moving trout, but he fishes over it carefully, 
and at last, almost under the arch, he gets a rise and hooks his fish. 
It fights gamely, but in this open pool it is comparatively simple 
work to land it, and it duly goes into his basket, a nice little trout 
of nearly a pound. Then he goes on up-stream feeling more cheer- 
ful. There is, we confess, rather a monotony about the pools of a 
brook, especially if one is not sure whether they contain trout, and 

- one never can be sure unless one has seen them on that July evening. 
They are solemn, we might almost say sulky, pieces of heavy water, 
and it seems of little use to fish them. Our friend catches nothing 
and sees nothing for the next half-mile, though he tries the worm as 
well as the fly. Then at a sharp corner he finds a pretty gravel 
shallow, at the head of which he gets another rise. He misses the 
fish, though, and consoles himself with the thought that it was only 
a small one. A quarter of a mile higher up the brook runs under a 
road, and on a shallow above the bridge he sees another fish, a big 
fellow, which unfortunately also sees him, and darts back under the 
bridge. 

Yet another quarter of a mile and he comes to the second mill. 
The backwater here is short and shallow, but the weir is very pro- 
mising, forming quite a large pool at the back of the mill. It is not 
easy to fish, as it is surrounded by tall osiers, but by kneeling on the 
bank and flicking on rather a large scale he manages to get enough 
line out. There is very little water coming over the weir now, and 
the pool is clear and still. The bottom is covered with that dark 
green mossy weed in which trout love to lie. At the very first cast 
a trout rises out of the weed and is hooked, but it is only a little 
thing of an ounce or two, and he puts it gently back. It is not till 
he puts his fly right under the fall that he gets another rise, but 
then it is a good one, and a heavy fish feels the steel. It shows 
fine sport, and rushes about all over the pool, running out his line in 
grand style, but there are no dangerous places except a tree in the 
farthest corner, from which he manages to turn it, and in a few 
minutes he has it in his net, a dark, burly fish weighing two pounds 
all but an ounce. The pool is too much disturbed now for further 
fishing, so he leaves it, climbs up a high bank, and finds himself on 
the edge of the mill-pound. Farmer John’s water ends with the 
meadow in which the pound lies, so he only has about a hundred 
yards more water at his disposal. The pound is, as we said, 
narrower and deeper than the one below, and here and there it is 
overgrown with bushes. He follows it to the end of the meadow, 
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looking out for a rising fish, but though it is now six o’clock he 
cannot find one. So he goes back to the deepest part by the hatch- 
hole and sits down to wait till he does see a rise. To while away 
the time he puts up his worm tackle, and throws it in on the chance 
of getting an eel. For a long time it remains untouched, but at last 
the line quivers a little, and he picks up his rod so as to be in readi- 
ness to strike, for you must not give an eel too long or he will 
swallow the hook and cause you great tribulation. Soon the line 
begins to move slowly off and he strikes. For nearly a minute the 
eel, or whatever it is, moves slowly about in a small circle, and the 
angler congratulates himself on an easy capture. Then, without the 
least warning, there is a tremendous rush, twenty yards of line are 
off the reel before he realises what is happening, a great fish leaps 
out of the water a long way off, and all is silence. The angler winds 
in his line reflecting on the perversity of things. It is not often that 
one can meet with one of the very big fish that these brooks some- 
times hold, and when one does it is a pity to mistake it for an eel. 
That trout may have been anything over five pounds. 

After this everything else seems of small importance, and though 
our angler catches another trout of about a pound in the weir-pool, 
he has to a great extent lost interest in his fishing, and presently he 
takes his rod down and starts off on his four-mile walk home. As 
things go he has not done at all badly, and his two hrace of trout 
are at any rate well earned. Moreover, the big one is still there, an’. 
he can come again. 


H. T. SHERINGHAM, 
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THE MAGNY DINNERS. 


ARIS in the spring of 1863, after a series of revolutionary 

disasters, had seemingly returned to a normal state of business- 

like tranquillity ; peaceful citizens had resumed their ordinary occu- 

pations, literary men their long-interrupted devotion to the fine 

arts, all was diversion in a gay and festive court, and pleasure was 
the order of the day. 

Yet, underlying so much apparent security, the snake lurked in 
the grass ; private intrigue and the existence of secret associations 
were more than suspected, and although little was positively known, 
much was whispered of political quarrels. The spirit of democracy 
was by no means laid, misgiving attached to the most ordinary 
proceedings, no word or deed was free from espionage, and a 
disinterested opinion was not to be found. 

In the midst of such dangerous undercurrents, that a society 
should have been formed whose chief object was sincerity and 
freedom of speech was no doubt sufficiently remarkable ; where 
else could have been imagined decrees which conferred the perilous 
privilege of truth-telling ? 

There were to be no secrets, no private convictions, no avoid- 
ance of hazardous topics, and the revelations of such a confessional 
cannot fail to be of interest, although, as in some similar cases, there 
may be little to reveal. 

Sainte-Beuve and Gavarni, unquestioned autocrats in literature 
and art, were the chief promoters of the scheme, and not the least 
important point which called for their attention was the discovery of 
a convenient meeting-place for men whose brain-work naturally 
demanded, after their daily business was done, the support and relaxa- 
tion of good food and pleasurable surroundings. These essentials 
were presently fulfilled in the celebrated Magny Restaurant, much 
frequented by dons-vivants, where Magny himself, chef par excellence, 
oratorically demonstrated that an appetising menu was the most 
potent as well as the most agreeable of mental stimulants. 

At first the number of associates was limited. Sainte-Beuve, 
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Gavarni, the Marquis de Chenneviéres, antiquary and art collector, 
Dr. Veyne, literary as well as medical expert, Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt were the only members present, but very shortly most of 
the brilliant writers of the day took places at the table, forming a 
notable band of wise, witty, and prominent men. 

Sainte-Beuve, capable and merciless critic, who could make or 
mar with a single stroke of the pen, took the lead by virtue of 
seniority ; his recollections were full of interest, his biographical 
notes inexhaustible. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Mme. Récamier, 
besides all the veterans of the long-extinguished Cénacle, were names 
a far less gifted story-teller would have made fascinating, and the 
delicate acrimony with which it was his habit to garnish his literary 
stores was found no unpalatable addition to their flavour. 

But little note was taken ostensibly of the proceedings of the 
Magny coterie. It excited neither wonder nor curiosity in the outside 
world, and only in the “Goncourt Journal” is there any record of 
the lively converse of the convives ; but scanty and disjointed as such 
reminiscences must naturally be, they are valuable in their spirit, 
candour, and veracity as a faithful picture of the time. 

The brothers, delicate and accurate observers, were accustomed 
to set down the most notable events of every day—the people they 
had met, the things that they themselves had done; but all too 
briefly and without any comment of their own. Edmond would be 
found at the writing-table, pen in hand, whilst Jules lay at length on 
a divan, recollecting, suggesting, dictating, and smoking any number 
of cigarettes. Their double individuality is well known ; it was so 
strange as to be almost incredible—one Jerson in two volumes, as they 
were described by Gautier. There was but one mind between them ; 
their sympathies and antipathies were the same, each apparently 
receiving the same impression at the same moment. “ L/’autre de 
nous,” was the way in which each would speak of the other, and 
naturally there was no end to the confusion occasioned by this simi- 
larity : a topic begun with Edmond would be continued later with 
Jules without the change of individual having been perceived, and 
as exactly the same opinions were held by both, it was only the 
bystanders who with great amusement perceived the mistake. 

At the second Magny dinner, Charles Edmond, a journalist who 
it was said, had lived everywhere and knew everybody, brought 
with him Turgenev. The strong attachment of the Russian to his 
French friends, a source of jealousy to his own countrymen, was 
interpreted as a mere camaraderie de restaurant ; but in truth 
his popularity was not so restricted: his vast intelligence and the 
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extreme sweetness of his nature were thoroughly appreciated by the 
whole literary and fashionable world of Paris. He is described in 
the “Goncourt Journal” as “un Colosse charmant, un doux génie 
d’une montagne ou d’un forét. Il est beau, grandement beau, avec 
le bleu de ciel dans les yeux.” 

Enthusiastically welcomed by his hosts and duly susceptible of 
Magny’s most savoury inspirations, he spoke very freely of his 
country and its literature, admitting that Russian authors were on 
the high road to the most obnoxious type of realism, although 
Tolstoi’s first works, “Guerre et Paix” and “Anna Karenina,” 
were “absolfiment du premier ordre.” He himself was so desirous 
that they should be known in France that he had sent copies to Taine, 
About, Theuriet, Daudet, and Zola ; but as to the author’s later 
works it must be acknowledged that his philosophy was mystic, 
childish, and diab/ement fitted to spoil a romance. He added that 
French fiction was no longer popular in Russia; “that Russians 
went to England and America for romance ; that even Dickens, so 
long the rage, was out of date ; that there was a perfect craze for 
novelty ; and Heinrich Heine and German writers, chiefly poets, were 
all the fashion, and very justly so——” Whereupon Sainte-Beuve, 
displeased at eulogiums wherein he had no share, kept muttering 
the word char/atan, not, however, attempting to explain what he 
meant, but speaking merely for the sake of opposition. Turning the 
conversation on Balzac, he declared that in ‘“‘ Cousine Bette” and the 
rest the characters were overdrawn, untrue to life, preposterous ! 

“But who has faithfully painted our own times?” Gautier 
demanded. “Where is the present state of society to be found— 
in what book—if Balzac has not painted it?” 

“Tmaginative—wholly imaginative!” cried Sainte-Beuve. “I 
know the Rue de Langlade—mot a bit like it.” 

“ But in what work of fiction do we find reality ?” persisted Théo ; 
and Renan, hitherto silent, replied that he found more truth in 
Georges Sand than in Balzac. “The passions she depicts are not 
uncommon ; they are true to life. Three hundred years hence 
Georges Sand will still be read ! ” 

“Balzac is too complex, too studied,” said St. Victor, whose 
own style, set in the sphere of vast ideas and insoluble problems, 
provoked a smile from his hearers as he proceeded, quite un- 
consciously : “ The beautiful is always simple—vide Homer.” 

** Your Homer only paints physical suffering,” remarked Gautier ; 
“it is easier to describe.” 

“*Et moriens reminiscitur Argos,’” quoted St. Victor. “ Here 
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lies the radical difference between ancient and modern literature. 
How fully those four words express the regret of the dying man for 
his country and all that it meant for him! There is no writer 
since Hugo who would not have replaced this simplicity by a 
detail.” 

“T had hitherto held my tongue,” wrote Edmond, in the 
“ Journal,” “but then by way of pacification I had to confess it gave 
me more pleasure to read Hugo than the ‘Iliad.’ This was voted 
rank blasphemy, a perfect insult to human intelligence ; whereupon 
I remarked that at a table where honest opinion was peremptorily 
enjoined it was rather hard I alone might not express my own with- 
out so much invective.” 

There was perhaps no name more frequently mentioned at these 
meetings than that of Victor Hugo. The first overwhelming 
enthusiasm, when it would have been little less than treason to cavil 
at a word, was already exhausted, and even those who still proclaimed 
him the sovereign poet of the world were obliged to submit calmly 
to adverse criticism. 

Taine, a dinner guest as often as his literary and historical work 
permitted, and whose opinions were governed, as it was suggested, 
by a mixture of German metaphysics, French positivism, and 
English naturalism, and to whom poetry was absolutely uncongenial, 
declared that Hugo was carried away by his imagination. 

“ Do not dare to speak of him,” thundered Sainte-Beuve. “There 
are only two of us here who understand him—Gautier and myself.” 
This, needless to say, was in the earlier days of a friendship 
afterwards so embittered. 

“ Itis, I suppose, what you call poetry,” replied Taine ; “descrip- 
tions of towers and skies—of anything almost; but that tomy mind 
is not poetry—it is painting.” 

“A mistake ! a bourgeois stupidity,” said Gautier. “You ask 
of poetry mere sentimentalism. It is not that! Brilliant, melodious, 
rhythmical words—that is poetry! Read the beginning of ‘ Rathbert’ 
—there is no music in the world like that! All Italy is emblazoned 
there !” 

“ Ah! the poet of Guernsey,” laughed Taine. ‘Guernsey is 
steeped in armorial bearings.” 

“ Apropos of that book, Hugo vaconie par un témoin de sa vie,” 
said Gautier reflectively : “‘ It is full of mistakes; it was not a red 
waistcoat I wore at the /irs¢ of Hernani, but a vose-coloured one,’ ” 
and, as much laughter followed this well-worn explanation, he con- 
tinued: ‘“ But this is important ! ed is the badge of republicanism 
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—tepublicanism ! Bah! we did not even suspect what it meant !” 
After much applause, Dr. Veyne said quietly, ‘“ Magical work 
after all, these books of Hugo’s, and, like all that of the great masters, 
apt to give one a touch of brain fever.” 

Upon another occasion Thiers’s “ Revolution” was mentioned, 
and it seemed generally agreed that his historical power was not 
conspicuous, and that he would pass for a mere amateur with a future 
generation. Sainte-Beuve defended him, murmuring, “ But such 
a charming man : fant d’esprit, possessing so much influence !” And 
as he left the table there was some laughter at his expense, someone 
remarking that if Mirabeau, in his hearing, should be called a traitor, 
the critic would have said, without perceiving the irrelevance—* 4h ! 
but how he loved Sophie !” 

No studied memoir of the writer of “‘ Les Causeries ” could give 
a better proof of the slight estimation in which his judgments were 
held by his contemporaries than this scrap of after-dinner criticism. 
It was evident that he was not always taken at his own valuation, 
and when, with a sort of fanfaronnade, he declared that his earliest 
and most decided preference was for the laurels of a military life, 
Edmond de Goncourt whispered, “‘ Mais j’ai rarement rencontré de 
ma vie une vocation plus manquée que celle-1a.” 

There was never any doubt that their chief biographer was never 
wholly just to the greatest of the Romanticists ; even in an eloquent 
eulogium on Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, or De Vigny one could 
generally discover a shade of animosity, whilst something which 
savoured of jealousy and bitterness towards his early friend inclined 
him to be more indulgent to second-class writers, a mistake which 
could not be forgiven by all lovers of true genius. 

At the first Magny dinner after the death of Alfred de Vigny, 
there was a long discussion on all the points of his singular 
character, his talents, and the verdict to be passed upon him at a 
future day. Sainte-Beuve, who arrived fully primed with anecdotes, 
revelations, and suppositions, expressed a doubt that he had any 
right toa title, “although,” he continued, “ there certainly was a noble 
of that name in 1814—a Count de Vigny who is reported in 
Garrick’s ‘ Memoirs’ to go about begging—this might have been an 
ancestor.” Then after a pause—“ Vigny was not of this world ; he 
was angelic—always angelic! No one ever saw him eat and drink ; 
one spoke to him of dinner and he looked surprised. He was really 
superb! And his egoism! After one of his most wearisome orations 
at the Academy it being mildly suggested that his discourse had 
been long, he replied : * Yes, ut J am not at all tired?” 
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Commenting on this afterwards, Jules de Goncourt said thought- 
fully ; “‘ Whenever I hear Sainte-Beuve speak of the dead in his little, 
short, disjointed sentences, I seem to see a swarm of ants running 
over the body ; he can eat away a glory in less than ten minutes, 
leaving nothing but dry bones.” The conversation turning after a 
time to the Paris salons, Sainte-Beuve spoke of Mme. de Circourt 
and her coterie, very mixed, very vivacious, a little noisy, where 
everybody spoke at once and nobody listened, and he said there 
were only two frequented by literary men—that of the Princess 
Mathilde, and that of Mme. de Paiva, whose romantic story 
was taken up by Gautier and embellished, as was his wont. She 
was a Russian, an illegitimate daughter of Prince Constantin, a fine 
musician and pupil of Hertz. She gave music lessons, but, reduced 
to extreme poverty, was left for dead in an hotel in the Champs 
Elysées ; but she recovered and became the fashion, entertained all 
Paris, and in case of failure there was always the resource of chloro- 
form. Of the salon of the Princess Mathilde, the De Goncourts 
wrote enthusiastically. It was a maison princidre, a true palace of the 
nineteenth century, where there reigned full liberty of thought and 
speech, whilst she herself, a perfect type of the modern woman, full 
of charm, sfirituel/e, altogether up to date, was surrounded by all 
the celebrities. She made no distinction between young and old, but 
her predilections were in favour of the latter. Gavarni was one of 
her most frequent guests—worn out and discouraged—/homme qui a 
Jait sa tache. He was still remarkable for his powers of observation 
—even of divination ; he could tell the profession of passers-by 
with whom he had never exchanged a word—an insight for which he 
himself could never account, but which was seldom known to fail. 
He had an extraordinary recollection of the faces he saw in the street ; 
they became as fixed in his brain as in a photographic gallery, so 
that he did not paint imaginatively, but actually beheld as in a 
reflected vision the figures he delineated. His companions in the 
studio declared that he would often say, whilst putting a finishing 
touch to a caricature, “Don’t you remember that expression? .. . 
What ! not the face of the man we met one day in the boulevard ?” 
And this was perhaps twenty years before. 

One evening the conversation fell on Flaubert, his method, his 
patience, his inexhaustible industry: “Je passe ma vie a@ ronger le 
caur et la cervelle,” he once declared. And it was true; he never 
spared the work of either, and by a very singular method of com- 
position would create difficulties for the pleasure of mastering them : 


he would even compose the musical finish of a sentence he had not 
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begun, and would say that he had many pages of a novel to finish, 
but had already arranged the melody of its final words. “ Pauore 
garzon !” laughed Théo. “His life is poisoned by a remorse which 
must bring him to the grave. . . . You don’tknowit? He found out 
that he had coupled two genitive cases together in the same sentence, 
and that it was too late to alter it.” 

A new work by Michelet was discussed, and the manner of his life 
described. He lived in a large mansion overlooking the Luxembourg 
‘Gardens: his rooms, au troisi#me, were approached by a strong office 
door, very dimly lighted and much encumbered with medizeval 
furniture, statuettes, pictures, and a heterogeneous crowd of artistic 
treasures. The description of his attitude on receiving his friends 
was said to be beyond measure original and comic: seated on a low 
divan he would take the position of a Chinese joss, with a ridiculous, 
unmeaning smile beaming over his face. In spite of many years of 
immense work he was always full of animation, enjoying discussions 
widely distinct from his own voluminous work. At the moment 
described he was full of a visit to England, where both in town and 
country he was struck with the prevalence of gloom, the absence 
of joy; more particularly among distinguished and literary men, 
although he should have thought their patriotism and pedestrianism 
a remedy against that purely national disease the spleen. 

At another Magny dinner Théophile Gautier accounted for a 
late appearance by having only just returned from Nohant, where he 
had been or a visit to GeorgesSand. He was asked if it was amusing, 
and if Madame was in force. ‘“ Amusing?—as a monastery of 
Moravian brothers ! I arrived at dusk, was driven ‘through a farm- 
yard—cocks and hens cackling, dogs barking—my valise was 
deposited in a thorn bush ; the dinner good, but too much game 
and poultry. Maréchal the painter and Dumas /i/s were there.” 

** What is the sort of life at Vohant?” was asked. 

“The whole day is like clockwork—never varies. Breakfast at 
ten punctual to the minute. When everyone is seated Mme. Sand 
appears, walking as if in her sleep—she remains asleep all the time. 
After breakfast we play ‘Cochonnet’ in the garden, which revives her 
a little and she begins to talk. This is the conversation hour—all 
banal ; as for speaking of anything moral or spiritual, it is not 'to be 
thought of. I verily believe I should have been shown the door if 
I had made the least attempt in that direction ; but, becoming rest- 
less, I ventured on an idea, a sort of maxim @ /a Rochefoucauld, 
that there is nothing perfectly sincere between men and women but the 
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sentiments that can never be expressed. It was received in ominous 
silence ! 

“ At three precisely Mme. Sand retires, remaining invisible till 
six o'clock, when we dine, rather hurriedly by the bye, that Marie the 
bonne may not be kept waiting for her supper, and as this routine 
went:on for days I ventured to say that if there we were to have no 
literary talk I should take my leave. 

“*Ah! 4ttérature !’ they all seemed to come from another 
world.” 

Gautier was asked for more details, and continued : 

“ Everything in the house is managed on a silent system ; pre- 
paration for ‘copy’ is made in all the rooms—pens, ink, ruled paper, 
and cigarettes. There is a box in the hall, with two compartments, 
one destined for the post, the other for memoranda addressed to 
the housekeeper in case the visitor should require anything out of 
the common routine. I had forgotten my dressing-case, so wrote for 
the loan of brush and comb ; the next morning I received at least 
half a dozen.” 

A loud laugh at this went round the table, and it was remarked 
that such a tangle would require them all, the lion’s mane cultivated 
by Théo being a constant source of badinage. 

The Magny Saturdays had now become devoted to theatrical 
matters, the potent charm of everything connected with the stage 
engrossing the conversation. 

The Goncourts’ play, “ Henriette Maréchal,” had been submitted 
to Thiery, the Director of the Théatre Francais, and he had promised 
to give it his attention at his first leisure moment ; speaking in 
advance, however, of the probable distribution of parts, he dazzled 
the inexperienced authors with the names of Got, Bressant, 
Delaunay, and Mme. Plessis. He advised.a visit to the Sociétaires 
with the view of obtaining their interest and co-operation. 

A full detail of their adventures was required at the dinner-table, 
and the brothers, nothing leth, related particulars of an interview 
with Bressant, who .at first refused to undertake a part which after 
a cursory glance he perceived to be a secondary one, adding, how- 
ever, as they took leave, that he had all the will in the world to be 
of service to them and would reconsider the matter. Thiery had 
given them to understand that Delaunay was not unfavourably 
inclined, having glanced, as it was said, at the manuscript ; but at 
the first word they were met with a face of surprise: he had heard 
nothing but the cancan of thet heatre, where it was said that the 
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part of lover had been already assigned, and that in any case he 
would never again personate a youngster. 

It had most unfortunately happened that there had just been 
a volley of ridicule in that morning’s Figaro on old actors assuming 
the véz of jeunes premiers, which he felt very keenly. 

In their disappointment the unhappy playwrights went to Got, in 
whom they soon recognised the shrewd observer, the true artist in 
search of human types and characteristics. It was said of him that 
during his lengthy career he had played more parts than any living 
actor in France, and one and all, heavy, medium, or light, were 
serious for him and played with the same conviction. He began by 
speaking of the first importance it was to him to have beheld the 
individual in flesh and blood, or to have understood from the lips of 
the originator his meaning and conception ; for this reason he could 
only feel sure of a Az# in the plays of living authors. To him, the 
writer dead, the piece was dead, and only when he had the good 
fortune to meet with a type of the imaginary being in real life 
could he feel satisfied gu’s/ Hent son personnage. 

But after all, in spite of hesitation and protestation, the 7éé in 
question was played by Delaunay, so well got up with magical 
touches of paint and powder that he looked little more than the 
seventeen years old of the character he personated. But before this 
was finally arranged how many steps had to be taken? how many 
difficulties to be overcome? Every day brought its little dose of 
slow poison to the weary playwrights, victims of the caprices, 
exigencies, petty vanities of actors. It was a life of doubts, fears, 
and misgivings, until the work, begun in so much hope and faith, 
became a source of suspense and torture. 

The decay of the drama was already recognised. Dumas /éve, 
joining the Magny dinners as a welcome guest, is described in the 
“Journal” as “enormous, in white waistcoat, violently hilarious.” 
He complained of the continual rejection of good work, spoke of 
his own novels dramatised and interdicted. Nothing, he averred, 
would succeed but fairy tales; a brainless audience would go home 
exclaiming, ‘‘ What lovely scenery ! What splendid dresses !” 

For many years the Magny Restaurant held its own, but there 
came to be vacant places at the table once so full of joyous guests, 
where wit and wisdom reigned supreme, the cares of life forgotten, 
no dissensions known, and nothing allowed to interfere with good 
fellowship and a mutual désir de plaire. 

Sainte-Beuve and Gavarni were the first to disappear, then Louis 
Bouillet in the prime of life, beloved by all; Flaubert remained a 
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voluntary exile at Croisset ; Gautier, exhausted with unremunerative 
work, found out that glory and success may come too late ; Mérimée 
led an invalid life for many years on the Riviera; Edmond de 
Goncourt, broken-hearted, buried his grief amongst his Jdzbelots ; 
and Jules had passed away into the land of shadows. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF 
BEAUTY. 


HE philosophic mind calmly contemplating the works and 
achievements of man cannot fail to be struck with wonder 
and admiration. 

Over savage nature man’s triumph has. been all but complete. 
Flora and fauna alike acknowledge his sovereignty and bow to his 
will. The baneful and noxious weed he has crushed and repressed, 
the beneficent and beautiful growths cultivated and increased ; he 
has yoked the lion to his chariot, impressed the monsters of the 
deep with his masterful mission, and the very lightning of heaven 
itself he has collected and pressed into his service. 

Now, when one considers the difficulties with which man has 
been beset from the very beginning his progress has been truly 
marvellous ; for not only has he had to contend with flood and 
tide and wind and climate and seasons ; his womenfolk have proved 
a sore handful, for it took him between four and five thousand years 
to teach them the salutary and beautifying practice of washing their 
faces ! Poets and satirists from Homer to Congreve have never for 
a moment ceased to firmly impress them with the necessity for this 
light and simple duty. And, singular to say, it was invariably the 
reigning beauty of her day and nation that proved the most reluctant 
to perform the matutinal ablution. And the most inveterate 
offender of all, perhaps, was the “stag-ey’d” Juno herself, as will 
be amply attested by the following excerpt from Lord Derby’s 
translation of the “‘Iliad.” To illustrate our argument the quotation 
will be rather long ; and though everybody is as conversant with his 
Homer as he is with his Shakespeare, the reader of taste and 
discrimination will doubtless feel fully rewarded for his pains by 
the perusal of so rare and delightful a specimen of English blank 
verse. 

Standing on high Olympus’ topmost peak, 
The golden-thronéd Juno downward look’d, 
And, busied in the glory-giving strife, 
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Her husband’s brother and her own she saw, 
Saw and rejoic’d; next, seated on the crest 

Of spring-abounding Ida, Jove she saw, 

Sight hateful in her eyes ! then ponder’d deep 
The stag-ey’d Queen, how best she might beguile 
The wakeful mind of aegis-bearing Jove ; 

And, musing, this appear’d the readiest mode : 
Herself with art adorning, to repair 

To Ida: there with fondest blandishment 

And female charm, her husband to enfold 

In love’s embrace; and gentle, careless sleep 
Around his eyelids and his senses pour. 

Her chamber straight she sought, by Vulcan built, 
Her son ; by whom were to the door-posts hung 
Close-fitting doors, with secret keys secur’d, 
That, save herself, no god might enter in. 

There enter’d she, and clos’d the shining doors ; 
And with ambrosia first her lovely skin 
She*purified, with fragrant oil anointing, 
Ambrosial, breathing forth such odours sweet, 
That, wav’d above the brazen floor of Jove, 

All earth and Heaven were with the fragrance fill’d : 
O’er her fair skin this precious oil she spread ; 
Comb’d out her flowing locks, and with her hand 
Wreath’d the thick masses of the glossy hair, 
Immortal bright that crown’d the imperial head. 
A robe ambrosial then, by Pallas wrought, 

She donn’d, in many a curious pattern trac’d, 
With golden brooch beneath her breast confin’d. 
Her zone, from which a hundred tassels hung, 
She girt about her ; and, in three bright drops, 
Her glittering gems suspended from her ears. 
Then o’er her head th’ imperial goddess threw 

A beauteous veil, new-wrought, as sunlight white ; 
And on her well-turn’d feet her sandals bound. 
Her dress completed, from her chamber forth 

She issued. 


And she beguiled Jove to her heart’s content. 

Now, it is evident from the foregoing that Juno was not in the 
habit of washing herself, and further that she seldom thought it 
worth her while to look her best in the presence of her husband. 
The. studied attention to her toilette on this occczion is avowedly 
to beguile the “cloud-compeller.” Though why a woman should 
take so much pains to hoodwink her husband is, to the masculine 
mind, not easy to comprehend. 

Now, the point to be noted is that it was not the custom of the 
country for ladies—married ladies, at any rate—to bestow much 
attention on their appearance ; if it were, Juno’s artifice would have 
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proved abortive. For it was the very novelty of the thing which 
appealed to her consort’s imagination. The probability is that the 
poor man had seen nothing like it since the day she cast her wedding- 
shoon! About the success of Juno’s device there can be no doubt, 
for a few pages subsequent to the above quotation a lady, one Thetis 
by name, is closeted with Jove some considerable time. On her 
leaving Juno quietly questions her husband as to his visitor’s errand, 
and Jove promptly tells her to hold her tongue and mind her own 
business ; or in the words of Simon Eyre to Firk, in Dekker’s 
** Shoemaker’s Holiday,” “‘ Wash thy face, and thou’lt be more blest.” 
The altercation took place at the fireside, and no doubt Juno’s 
slatternly aspect would account for her husband’s high words and 
harsh treatment. 

The lesson the ancient bard endeavoured to inculcate here is 
obvious enough. If girls ever hoped to command the respect, much 
more the love and confidence, of the opposite sex, some slight attention 
to their toilette and attire would prove no hindrance to them. It is 
noteworthy that there is not a single instance in the “ Iliad ” where 
water is applied to the body, beyond the mere laving the hands 
before pouring out a libation. 

Turning from profane to sacred history, we find the “gentle sex” 
in no better case. Her slovenly habits, it will be remembered, went 
perilously near costing the beautiful Esther her crown. Only after 
twelve months’ probation to familiarise her with habits of cleanliness 
was she permitted into the royal presence. When King Ahasuerus 
first caught a glimpse of her he would have none of her. Civil, but 
strange, would perhaps best describe his attitude towards her on that 
occasion. Mark the following verses from the Book of Esther :— 


7. And he brought up Hadassah, that is, Esther, his uncle’s daughter : for she 
had neither father nor mother, and the maid was fair and beautiful; whom 
Mordecai, when her father and mother were dead, took for his own daughter. 

8. So it came to pass, when the king’s commandment and his decree was 
heard, and when many maidens were gathered together unto Shushan the palace, 
to the custody of Hegai, that Esther was brought also unto the king’s house, to 
the custody of Hegai, keeper of the women. 

9. And the maiden pleased him, and she obtained kindness of him ; and he 
speedily gave her her things for purification, with such things as belonged to her, 
and seven maidens, which were meet to be given her, out of the king’s house : 
and he preferred her and her maids unto the best place of the house of the women. 

12. Now when every maid’s turn was come to go in to king Ahasuerus, after 
that she had been twelve months, according to the manner of the women (for so 
were the days of their purifications accomplished, to wit, six months with oil of 
myrrh, and six months with sweet odours, and with other things for the 
purifying of the women). 
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Judging from the foregoing, Esther’s rare beauty and charm of 
manner would, of themselves, never have supplanted Queen Vashti in 
the affections of the king. Till Esther rid herself of her filthy habits 
her rival reigned supreme. 

The centuries which have elapsed since Homer’s day have not 
effected much improvement in the matter, for again we find that the 
counsel which Naomi offers Ruth in order to charm and captivate 
Boaz is :— 

Wash thyself therefore, and anoint thee, and put thy raiment upon thee, and 


get thee down to the floor ; but make not thyself known unto the man, until he 
shall have done eating and drinking. 


It is perfectly plain here that the habit of washing themselves had 
not yet become a passion with womenfolk, else why are they so often 
reminded of the necessity of it? To her credit be it recorded, 
though, Ruth discovered at last the soothing and refreshing effect 
of soap and water. The Shulamite shepherdess sings about her 
hands dropping with myrrh, and her fingers with sweet-smelling 
myrrh ; but of water never a word. That element did not as yet 
find much favour as an external application. If the young and 
beautiful girl whose thoughts are lightly turned to love is thus chary 
of making her toilette, what could be expected of her sister stricken 
in years and shaken by infirmities? Is it after all really very much 
to be marvelled at that in times past many old women have been 
burned as witches ? 

Gliding down the stream of time, casting here and there a passing 
glance at the Miracle and the Moral Plays, till we come to the 
thrilling period of the Elizabethan drama, we discover that man has 
not yet succeeded in converting his helpmate to his way of thinking. 
Mrs. Quickly, it will be remembered, has Falstaff arrested for debt— 
though it was not the money she yearned for ; “ but let that pass,” 
as Margery Eyre says. Finding himself entangled in the meshes of 
the law, the amiable old rascal whispers the “easy yielding” widow 
into forgiveness, and, having soothed her resentment, observes: 
“ Come, if it were not for thy humours, there is not a better wench 
in England. Go wash thy face and draw thy action.” Well did the 
nimble-witted knight know the effect a clean face would have upon 
the man of law. Now here we have a lady, the hostess of a far- 
famed hotel, patronised by royalty, abroad at mid-day with a dirty 
face, in London’s busy streets; in the company, be it borne in 
mind, of law officers of the Crown, as well as of a Lord Chief 
Justice and his train ; and, above all, in the presence of her lover ! 
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A woman, too, who aspired to be the lady-wife of Sir John Falstaff, 
Knight. Clear proof that, that the Elizabethan womenfolk were not 
quite everything their best friends could wish them. 

If stronger testimony of this were desired, it is forthcoming in 
Dekker’s Play of ‘ Old Fortunatus.” 

Exeunt Fortune and the three Destinies. 

Andelocia. Why the pox dost thou sweat so ? 

Shadow. For anger to see any of God’s creatures have such filthy faces as 
these sempsters had that went hence. 

Andel. Sempsters ? Why, you ass, they are Destinies. 

Shadow. Indeed, if it be one’s destiny to have a filthy face, I know no 
remedy but to go masked and cry ‘* Woe worth the Fates ! ” 


Not, perhaps, in the whole range of the Elizabethan Drama is 
there. a more pointed and direct piece of satire, and that it was 
neither uncalled for nor malicious may be gathered from the fact 
that the play in which it occurs was first performed at Court in the 
presence of Elizabeth herself, and most probably written for her 
instruction and delectation. Inthe Prologue she is several times 
mentioned by name, while references to her in the play itself are as 
frequent as they are flattering and unmistakable. And Elizabeth 
Tudor was hardly the woman to see her sex gratuitously vilified and 
aspersed by a beggarly playwright. But to do Dekker justice he 
treats his women with conspicuous tenderness and nobility. Witness 
the sympathy he extends to Mother Sawyer, the witch of Edmonton ; 
and, in another play, to Bellafront—unfortunate creatures accursed 
of gods and men ! 

Now the Elizabethan dramatists succeeded in many things ; 
but teaching the softer sex the use of soap and water was not one 
of them. For a century later we find Congreve takes up this good 
and holy work with as much spirit and decision as did his pre- 
decessors before him. Mark what follows from his play of ‘“ Love 
for Love” : 

Scandal. What, is it bouncing Margery with my godson ? 

Jeremy. Yes, Sir. 

Scandal, My blessing to the boy, with this token of my love—[Gives money. ] 


And, d’ye hear, bid Margery put more flocks in her bed, shift twice a-week, and 
not work so hard, that she may not smell so vigorously. 


Here again the satire, scathing as it is, is inspired by no scurvy 
or unworthy motive, and for two reasons: the tutelar deity of Will 
Congreve’s genius was that “ wealthy and haughty beauty,” Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough. He had a seat every day at her table, and 
assisted in the direction of her concerts and entertainments. Their 
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friendship ended only with his death, at which he left her some 
£10,000, nearly the whole of his savings. His manuscripts would, 
no doubt, be submitted to her before they reached the hands of 
either player or publisher, and it may be safely assumed that for 
the honour of womanhood this great lady would jealously guard 
the interests of her sex. But there is still more convincing proof 
that the dramatist meant no ill. Mr. Collier, in his famous “ Im- 
morality of the English stage,” singled out Congreve as a special 
object of his censure. Among a formidable array of objectionable 
passages Mr. Collier cites the following from “‘ The Old Batchelor ” : 


Belinda, Where did you get this excellent talent for railing ? 
Sharp. Madam, the talent was born with me.—I confess I have taken care 
to improve it, to qualify me for the society of ladies. 


The critic complained that the sentiment here expressed reflected 
upon ladies. To which Congreve objected : “I thought the expres- 
sion above mentioned had been a gentle reproof to the ladies that 
are addicted to railing; and since Mr. Collier has not said that it 
must mean the contrary, I don’t see why it may not be understood 
so still.” And he supplements this later by observing, ‘“‘ My business 
was not to paint, but to wash ; not to show beauties, but to wipe off 
stains.” 

Now to assert that the ladies haveacted upon Congreve’s “ gentle 
reproof” and restrained their nimble tongues might only serve to 
excite the ready sneer of the cynic ; but it must be candidly conceded 
that they did not fail to take his other lesson to heart. For hence- 
forward women put it out of the power of their most scurrilous and 
virulent satirist to taunt them with the neglect of their personal 
appearance. But the change was no sudden and violent one. Like 
every reform that is destined to be lasting and effective, it was 
gradual and gentle. Indeed, the Restoration may be regarded as a 
period of transition. And nowhere is this fact set forth so quaintly 
and so graphically as in the pages of Pepys’s Diary. The Duchess 
of Albemarle, he tells us, was formerly known by the sobriquet of 
“dirty Besse” ; while the lady of Sir William Penn is depicted as 
“the sourest, dirty woman that ever she saw... aslattern with 
her stockings hanging about her heels.” But it is in the person of 
Mrs. Pepys herself that our argument finds the most instructive and 
interesting exemplification. When first Pepys met his wife she was 
a comely, not to say beautiful young girl. But in the early years of 
their married life he is frequently recording bickerings, strife and 
quarrels consequent upon his wife’s failing, through neglect or 
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ignorance, to make the most of her personal charms. In addition to 
her unkempt and untidy appearance, she persisted in wearing fair 
locks which made her a fright, and him mad. 

“ Anon,” he writes, “ comes down my wife, dressed in her second 
mourning, with her black moyre waistcoat, and short petticoat, laced 
with silver lace so basely, that I could not endure to see her, and 
with laced lining which is too soon, so that I was horrid angry, and 
would not go to our intended meeting, which vexed me to the blood, 
and my wife sent twice or thrice to me, to direct her anyway to dress 
her, but to put on her cloth gown, which she would not venture, 
which made me mad ; and so inthe evening to my chamber vexed.” 
The result is that he neglects his wife, and makes love to all the 
women in the city, and kisses every pretty girl that happens to come 
within range. On April 11, 1661, he writes : “ The young ladies came 
too, and so I did again please myself with Mrs. Rebecca; and 
about nine o’clock, after we had breakfasted, we sett forth for London 
and indeed I was a little troubled to part with Mrs. Rebecca, for 
which God forgive me.” In another place he tells us, “My wife 
was angry with me for not coming home, and for gadding abroad to 
look after beauties.” 

In these days Pepys never took his wife anywhere, though he 
himself lived every moment of his existence ; saw everything from 
a puppet-show to a coronation. Mrs. Pepys scolds, and cries, and 
sulks, and mopes ; but all availeth not ; when straightway she takes to 
herself a maid—*“ exceeding well-bred as to her deportment, having 
been a scholar in a school at Bow these seven or eight years”—and 
mark the sequel. 

‘My wife extraordinary fine to-day in her flower tabby suit, 
bought a year and more ago before my mother’s death put her into 
mourning, and so not worn till this day : and everybody in love with 
it; and indeed she is very fine and handsome in it. I have paid 
the reckoning, which comes to about £4.” 

In another place he writes : “ My wife tells me she hath bought 
a gown of 15s. per yard; the same before her face my Lady 
Castlemaine this day bought also, which I seemed vexed for, though 
I do not grudge it her.” And yet again, “When Church was done, 
my wife and I walked to Grayis Inne, to observe fashions of the 
ladies, because of my wife making some clothes.” She is now “ very 
handsome and pretty and to my great liking.” He takes her to the 
play. ‘And thence to the Duke’s Playhouse and saw ‘ Macbeth,’ 
the King and Court there ; and we sat just under them and my Lady 
Castlemaine, and close to a woman that comes into the pit, a kind of 
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loose gossip, that pretends to be like her, and is so, something. And 
my wife, by my troth, appeared, I think, as pretty as any of them ; 
I never thought so much before ; and so did Talbot and W. Hewer, 
as I heard them say one to another.” And he records with pride that 
the King and Duke of York smiled upon them. Nothing is now too 
good for her. “Up to my wife, and there she shews me her ring of 
a Turky-stone, set with little sparks of dyamonds, which I am to give 
her as my Valentine, and am not much troubled at it. It will cost 
me near £5—she costing me but little compared with other wives, 
and I have not many occasions to spend money upon her.” On 
February 23, 1667-8, he writes: “This evening, my wife did with 
great pleasure show me her stock of jewells, encreased by the ring 
she hath made lately as my Valentine’s gift this year, a Turky stone 
set with dyamonds; and with this and what she had, she reckons 
that she hath above £150 worth of jewells of one kind or another ; 
and I am glad of it, for it is fit the poor wretch should have some- 
thing to content herself with.” And two days later: “ My wife hath 
bought a dressing-box and other things for her chamber and table, 
that cost me above £4.” And next day: “ At my bookseller’s, and 
did buy ‘ Liillustre’ Bassi,’ in four volumes, for my wife.” He now 
gives up his “gadding abroad after beauties” ; for the entries run, 
“So home to my poor wife,” and “my wife reading to me.” In 
fact, he becomes quite enthusiastic over her. He is perfectly happy, 
and does not care a rap how the world wags. “Thank God! I have 
enough of my own to buy a good book and a good fiddlefand I have 
a good wife. 

More than once is it recorded in history’s pages that when men 
and nations have excelled in any special art, and, in a moment of 
weakness, have imparted their skill and knowledge to others less 
favoured, in the course of time these latter have invariably developed 
into successful rivals and competitors. Of this fact the next two 
extracts furnish convincing proof. January 28, 1667-8, Pepys writes : 
“ After supper and reading a little, and my wife cutting off my hair 
short, which is grown too long upon my crown of my head, I to bed.” 
And in another place he writes : “Had Sarah to comb my head clean, 
which I found so foul with powdering and other troubles, that I am 
resolved to try how I can keep my head dry without powder ; and 
I did also in a sudden fit cut off all my beard, which I had been a 
great while bringing up, only that I may with my pumice stone do 
my whole face as I now do my chin, and so save time, which I find 
a very easy way and gentill. She also washed my feet in a bath of 
herbes, and so to bed.” Verily, woman has at last turned the tables 
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on her imperious and exacting lord and master! This marks an 
epoch. 

Coming to the age of Anne we discover that the art of beauty has 
been dignified into a Fine Art. In vain do you now search the pages 
of the satirists for a single allusion which would be calculated to cast 
a slur upon their womenfolk’s inattention to their natural charms. 
Perhaps the satirists of this period were too busy reviling each other 
to bestow a thought on the failings and vagaries of “ weak woman.” 

In this connection it is only fair, however, to insert an extract 
from a letter of Horace Walpole’s describing “the most accomplished 
lady of the eighteenth century ”: “ But I tell you who is come too— 
Lady Mary Wortley. I went last night to see her; I give you my 
honour, and you who know her, would credit me without it, the 
following is a faithful description. I found her in a little miserable 
bedchamber of a ready-furnished house, with two tallow candles and 
a bureau covered with potsand pans. On her head, in full of all 
accounts, she had an old black-laced hood, wrapped entirely round, 
so as to conceal all hair or want of hair. No handkerchief, but up 
to her chin a kind of horseman’s riding-coat, calling itself a pet-en- 
Pair made of dark green (green I think it had been) brocade, with 
coloured and silver flowers, and lined with furs ; bodice laced, a foul 
dimity petticoat, sprig’d velvet muffeteens on her arms, grey stock- 
ings and slippers. Her face less changed in twenty years than 1 
would have imagined ; I told her so, and she was not so tolerable 
twenty years ago that she needed to have taken it for flattery, but she 
did, and literally gave me a box on the ear... . The Duchess of 
Hamilton, who came in just after me, was so astonished and diverted 
that she could not speak to her for laughing. She says that she has 
left all her clothes at Venice.” This description may be somewhat 
discounted, though, by a comparison with Thackeray’s portrait of 
Sir Horace himself: ‘“‘ Horace Walpole, cleverest and most refined 
of dilettanti—who could, and did, say the coarsest of things in the 
most elegant of language—you were not fit to be an Englishman. 
Fribble, your place was in France. Putative son of Orford, there 
seems sad ground for the scandal that some of Lord Fanny’s blood 
flowed in your veins ; and that Carr, Lord Hervey, was your real 
papa. You might have made a collection of the great King Louis’s 
shoes, the heels and soles of which were painted by Vandermeulen 
with pictures of Rhenish and Palatinate victories. Mignon of art 
and letters, you should have had a etite maison at Monceaux or at 
the Roule. Surrounded by your addés au petit collet, teacups of pdte 
tendre, fans of chicken-skin painted by Leleux or Lantara, jewelled 
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snuff-boxes, handsome chocolate girls, gems and intaglios, the 
brothers to those in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, che non si 
mostrano alle donne, you might have been happy. You were 
good enough to admire Hogarth, but you didn’t quite understand 
him. He was too vigorous, downright virile for you ; and upon my 
word, Horace Walpole, I don’t think you understand anything 
belonging to England—nor her customs, nor her character, nor her 
constitution, nor her laws. I don’t think that you would be any- 
where more in your element than in France, to make epigrams and 
orange-flower water, and to have your head cut off in the unsparing 
harvest of ’93, with many more noble heads of even as clever and as 
worthless for any purpose of human beneficence as yours, Horace.” 
And now comes Thackeray’s own laconic description of Lady 
Wortley. In a rapid sketch of the wits and celebrities who jostled 
one another at Bath in the eighteenth century he observes : “ Mary 
Wortley was there, young and beautiful ; and Mary Wortley, old, 
hideous, and snuffy.” There we leave them. 

It is said that even to this day the celebrated beauties of Georgia, 
who find so much favour (qualified, of course) in a certain establish- 
ment romantically perched on the confines of Europe and Asia, are 
inhibited the royal presence till they are initiated into that use of 
the bath enjoined by the Prophet. These damsels are ready enough 
to anoint and besmear themselves from head to foot with olive oil, 
almond oil, essences, perfumes, and cosmetics of all descriptions, 
followed by a liberal application of “sweet odours” ; but, like their 
sisters of antiquity, they share the cat’s antipathy for the touch of 
water! These, however, are but as the spots on the sum, and serve 
only to accentuate the progress made by the women of more 
favoured and enlightened nations. 

Woman is proverbially slow to move in matters of reform ; but 
if slow, she is thorough. In two things only has she entered heartily 
into competition with her master, the art of beauty and the art of 
novel writing, and in both of them she has left him hopelessly lagging 
in the rear. To prove her excelling skill in fiction would at this 
time of day be a work of supererogation, for no competent authority 
denies it ; and a single stroll through the streets will convince the 
most sceptical that in the art of beauty she has no compeer. The 
handsomest and best-dressed man to be met in a summer’s day 
would hardly tempt one to look twice at him, at any rate not on the 
same day. A comely and well-dressed woman is, on the other 
hand, like a glimpse of a beautiful landscape—ever charming. See 
one well-dressed man, and you see them all; while women are as 
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diversified in their attire and appearance as nature itself—and as 
refreshing. But if anyone really harboured the slightest misgivings 
as to the relative skill of the two sexes in the art of beauty, a very 
short study of heads in theatre or opera house would promptly 
resolve his doubts. If man has altered and improved the face of the 
earth, it is just as certain that he has at the same time beautified the 
face and improved the physique of his womenfolk. A comparison 
of the ancient brasses with the women one meets at almost every 
curn is proof enough of this. Indeed, man has been so intent upon 
remodelling the “ weaker vessel” that he appears to have neglected 
himself ; for in him there is an obvious falling away, both in face 
and stature, from the ancient model. And it is not the least 
delightful fact concerning this change in the appearance of women 
that it runsright through society —root, trunk, and branches. Therace 
of the Dorothy Draggleskirts has become extinct. Whata scurrilous 
libel would be Dekker’s description of the sempsters if applied to 
those of our day. Where now could be found milliner or dress- 
maker, shop-girl or tailoress, with a filthy face? And our nurse girls 
—they are the admiration of Europe. 

A season or two back a Society doctor, so called, endeavoured te 
recommend to ladies the disuse of soap and water as destructive of 
that softness and brilliancy of the complexion so ardently desired 
and admired. But women were astute enough to discover that this 
was only the work of the enemy, who, jealous and chagrined at their 
position of proud pre-eminence, would plunge them again into 
Egyptian darkness, and accordingly they treated it—with the result 
that the trade or calling of the soap-maker is now one of the most 
honourable, as it is certainly the most profitable, known to commerce. 


AUSTIN M. STEVENS. 
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WORDSWORTH AS THE POET OF 
COMMON THINGS. 


HE late Mr. R. H. Hutton, in his most suggestive essay “On 
the Genius of Wordsworth,” makes the pertinent remark : 
“He [Wordsworth] drew uncommon delights from very common 
things.” Noone would have been more ready than Wordsworth 
himself to admit this. Indeed, he would have maintained that a 
poet was fulfilling a high function in drawing upon such sources of 
joy, and seeking to make them universally acceptable. Nay, the 
very frequency with which the word “common” occurs in his poetry 
—as, ¢.g., in passages like the following: ‘“ A simple produce of the 
common day”; ‘There’s not a breathing of the common wind” ; 
“The common growth of mother earth”; “Some new sense Of 
exquisite regard for common things” ; ‘“‘ The homely sympathy that 
heeds the common life”; “The common range of visible things” ; 
‘“‘ The common countenance of earth and sky ”—makes the observation 
of Mr. Hutton quoted above seem a mere truism. But, truism or 
not, it is exactly in this department that Wordsworth has one of his 
strongest claims to be considered a teacher ; and to learn from him 
the secret of this delight is to become possessed of a sanitative 
principle never more needed than at the present time. For we are 
living in an age which is ever craving fresh forms of pleasure and 
excitement, and seeking to multiply the means of enjoyment by the 
aid of all those resources and powers which the advance of science 
and the increase of mechanical invention have put into our hands. 
The result of all this in many cases is “endless agitation,” with no 
“central peace subsisting at the heart of” it. All the more need, 
then, to go to a poet like Wordsworth, who can restore our feverish 
and distempered spirits, and put us in the way of healthy and natural 
emotion that leaves behind it no sense of exhaustion or sting of 
unsatisfied desire. 

Taking, then, the term “common things” to mean the common 
sights and sounds of nature and the common facts of everyday 
human life and experience, a mere glance at the index of Words- 
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worth’s complete poetical works will show how large a number of 
poems owe their inspiration to this class of subjects. But, not to 
include a mass of indifferent work which the theme would instantly 
suggest to many minds, glance down the classified index prefixed to 
Matthew Arnold’s volume of selections, for which the unerring taste 
of the critic is a sufficient guarantee that each poem is a classic of 
its kind, and note the number and excellence of the poems which 
draw their materials from the range of common things. ‘“ We are 
seven,” from the “Poems of Ballad Form”; “The Affliction of 
Margaret” and “ Michael,” from the “Narrative Poems”; “The 
Rainbow,” “ Daffodils,” “Skylark,” “ Stepping Westward,” from the 
“Lyrical Poems”; and the “Sonnet on Westminster Bridge,” por- 
tions of the “‘ Ode on Immortality,” “ Nutting,” “The Old Cumber- 
land Beggar,” from the three remaining divisions in the volume of 
“Selections,” are all admirable examples of Wordsworth’s power of 
spiritualising common experiences, and so dealing with therm as to 
awaken in us entirely new impressions. Where, then, we may ask, 
are we to look for the secret of this power of his? 

On the side of nature the answer may be given in words from 
the third book of the “ Prelude” :— 


To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 

I gave a moral life ; I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling ; the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That I beheld respired with inward meaning. 


This quickening soul, which Wordsworth elsewhere addresses as 
‘‘Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe,” is manifested not only in 
nature as a whole, but is diffused through every individual scene or 
object in nature, which thus becomes a channel or medium through 
which the spirit of man may commune with the Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. According to this view every least fragment of the universe is 
of divine significance, and may become a portal to conduct man from 
the seen to the unseen, from the things of sense to the life of the spirit. 

On the side of man a passage from the thirteenth book of the 
“Prelude ” will afford a clue : 

Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 

The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 

Of human life. I felt that the array 

Of act and circumstance, and visible form, 
Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 

What passion makes them. 
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The seeing eye, a background of nature instinct with a divine life 
and purpose, an impassioned soul which modifies the impressions of 
sense, will transfigure what is common and ordinary in human life, 
and therefore excites no interest or else a feeling of dislike in many 
minds. 

A right cultivation, then, of the faculties of secimg, feeding, and 
thinking will impart to us the power of touching things common 
with the light and consecration of a poet’s dream. Wordsworth 
himself claimed that his poetry tended to promote the right cultiva- 
tion and direction of these faculties of sight, feeling, and ‘thought, 
and it will be well to judge of the efficacy of his precepts by a brief 
study of his habitual practice. 

To begin with, the secret of what we may call Wordsworth’s 
power of sight is not far to seek. With him the outward and the 
inward eye saw together. Gifted above ordinary men with acute 
physical senses, which an active outdoor life had tended to develop, 
it is not so much in a superficial description of natural objects, or 
reproduction by means of word-painting of a scene or a landscape 
in nature, that his peculiar power is to be sought. No, what marked 
him out as in a special sense a revealer was the “ power of a peculiar 
eye,” by which he was enabled to discern beneath the outward shows 
of.things an underlying spiritual presence with which his own soul 
could commune, and receive from it influxes of moral power and 
deep spiritual joy. A good example of this unique power of spiritu- 
alising the phenomena of nature is the description of the sunrise by 
means of the feelings it invoked in the soul of the youth, recorded 
in the first book of the “ Excursion” :— 


Such was the Boy—but for the growing Youth, 

What soul was his, when from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 

Beneath him. Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 


The sunrise is a common enough phenomenon, but the seeing eye 
and feeling heart will recognise it always as a “glorious birth;” 
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whether privileged to behold it from a mountain side or bold sea- 
cliff, or else in the heart of the great city, looking down the river 
from Westminster Bridge. 

Again, in the little lyric on the cuckoo—a favourite of the poet’s 
—the same power of unsubstantialising nature in thought and 
interpenetrating the seen with the unseen is conspicuous. Now this 
peculiar power, this sure penetrating glance of the visionary eye, 
Wordsworth’s poetry is capable of imparting to all who will consent 
to take him as their teacher and allow his influence to sink into 
their souls. But no less surely did the power of a peculiar eye show 
itself, when its gaze was turned from nature upon man himself. 
It was Wordsworth’s special glory to have shed a divine light upon 
the homes, occupations, and lives of the poor. This he did by 
penetrating beneath the differences of rank, and all those varied 
class distinctions which so often tend to narrow our sympathies ; 
beneath, too, the rough and unattractive features of the outward life 
to the man as he was in himself—“the common creature of the 
brotherhood ”—and bringing thence such examples of patience, 
fortitude, and simple goodness that we are startled out of our apathy 
and selfishness when we are made to feel the power of parental 
love in the story of Michael, the “sorrow that is not sorrow ” in the 
pathetic history of Margaret, and the unearthly beauty that haunts 
the decline of repentant Ellen. If on no other grounds, at leasta 
community of suffering should bind together all classes ; for had not 
the poet found that in peaceful mountain villages, no less than in the 
crowded cities of commerce, 


The generations were prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs were ready, the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will, 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny ? 


It is in his treatment of the common theme of human pain and 
suffering that a most distinctive characteristic of Wordsworth, noted 
by Mr. Hutton, comes out—v.e. his tendency to “resist and often 
reverse the currents of emotion to which ordinary minds are liable, 
and triumphantly justify the strain of rapture with which he cele- 
brated what excites either no feeling, or weary feeling, or painful 
feeling in the mass of unreflecting men.” A conspicuous example of 
this stemming “ the commonplace currents of emotion and trans- 
forming sorrow into rapture” occurs in the sixth book of the 
“ Excursion,” where the poet concludes the pathetic story of Ellen, 
the deserted and dying woman, with the apostrophe : 
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Meek Saint ! through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
A similar reversion of the ordinary currents of emotion takes 
place in the “ Leech-Gatherer,” when, to the rapt mood of the poet, 
the lonely old man, wandering about the common, becomes trans- 
figured, and appears as God’s angel, “sent to give human strength 
by apt admonishment”; and again, in “The Old Cumberland 
Beggar,” where Wordsworth finds a “rich endowment of passive 
attributes ” in mendicancy : 
While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half wisdom half experience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 


Many years ago S. T. Coleridge, in his famous vindication of his 
friend’s poetry, instanced, among other excellences of Wordsworth, 
“the perfect truth of nature in his images and descriptions as taken 
immediately from nature.” In illustration of this remark one might 
point out the extreme beauty of his similes taken from such common 
objects as clouds, winds, rivers, birds, flowers, the moon, and the 
stars. 

Wordsworth, as a dweller in a mountainous country, was naturally 
fond of the clouds, and loved to watch them 


Curling with unconfirmed intent, 
On some green mountain’s side. 


It is this characteristic of theirs—the never continuing long in one 
stay—that has furnished him with that beautiful and pathetic image 
of mortality in his well-known elegiac stanzas on the death of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and others : 


Like clouds that rake the mountain summits 


How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Again, how apt an illustration of brooding, solitary, aimless 
wandering is that comparison of himself to a cloud in the 
“* Daffodils ” : 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 
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Lovers of Wordsworth’s poetry will recall a similar use of the 
image in the poems of “ Hart Leap Well” and the “ Leech- 
Gatherer.” Who but Wordsworth could have described the 
thoughts which flit through the mind of the joyous and active 
shepherd-boy lord with the perfect delicacy of this image of 
the wind: 

No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 

Light as the wind along the grass ? 


In the beginning of the fourteenth book of the “Prelude” there 
is a magnificent passage describing the dispersal of the fog during 
an ascent of Snowdon by the full light of an unclouded moon, 
which becomes to the poet, when he has reflected upon the scene in 
calm thought, 


the type 
Of a majestic intellect .. . 


the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing forth to silent light 
In one continuous stream. 


Compare also the sonnet written as late as 1827, and addressed 
to Lady Fitzgerald in her seventieth year, where she is likened in her 


old age to the 
Moon conquering earth’s misty air, 
And filling more and more with crystal light, 
As pensive evening deepens into night. 


In several poems Wordsworth has used with effect the image of 
a solitary star, and, what is noteworthy, the poems have been those 
which dealt with Personal Passion. The best example, which will 
instantly occur to all, is that in which the solitary Lucy is described : 


Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


The same exquisite lyric contains Wordsworth’s happiest image 
taken from common flowers :— 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half-hidden from the eye ! 


To mention birds at once recalls the lyrics on the skylark, 
nightingale, green linnet, cuckoo, redbreast, the description of the 
swan in “ Dion,” and the elaborate picture of the intricate evolu- 
tions of the water-fowl over the lake in the first book of the 
** Recluse.” No one but a poet, keenly sensitive to all manifestations 
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of bird life, could have likened the varying phases of expression on 
the face of the Highland Girl, which betokened the inward.mental 
strife to express herself adequately in the unfamiliar English speech, 
to 






Birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 





Yet once more, the poet, who had traced the course of the river 
Duddon from its mountain cradle to the sea, has, in his poem 
“ Memory,” applied the symbol of a river with lofty imaginative effect 
to the calm and peace of retrospective old age following on a well- 
spent life, which he likens to 


mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurings listening. 


Turning now to the domain of feeling, there is a sphere in which 
Wordsworth stands supreme, a sphere which is universal in its 
range—the sphere of the domestic affections. Even when his poetry 
soars into the highest, it is all the while rooted in the homely earth. 
Like his own skylark, he is always true to “the kindred points of 
heaven and home.” The secret of his power lies in the fact that he 
does really succeed in showing an intimate correspondence between 
the two: that “the homely sympathy that heeds the common life ” 
partakes of the nature of that Divine Love which can transfigure the 
joys, sorrows, and affections of humanity. Parental, fraternal, and 
conjugal affection, reverence for childhood, the ties—local and 
religious—that bind a man to his own particular walk in life, self- 
sacrifice, genuine self-respect, constancy, and patient endurance of 
suffering, all that can elevate and purify the most common and there- 
fore sacred relations of human life are set forth in his poetry with 
what has been well called “a sort of biblical depth and solemnity.” 

In an age when theories of socialism are widely discussed it is 
well to consider these things; for, in spite of the talk about the 
brotherhood of man, there is still a wide gulf between rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, and the danger of making false distinctions 
is perhaps greater than ever. Wordsworth strongly asserts a bond 
of union among all men, but is careful always to base it on moral 
and spiritual qualities. To discern these a reverent temper of mind 
is requisite : 

Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 
To Nature, and the power of human minds, 
To men as they are men within themselves. 


How oft high service is performed within, 
When all the external man is rude in show. 
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Judged by a moral and spiritual standard, the humble leech- 
gatherer and the noble Lord Clifford are equally deserving of 
respect and reverence, whereas Peter Bell and the Solitary have to a 
large extent forfeited those regards. Few have, like Wordsworth, so 
consistently carried out the divine precept, “ Judge not according to 
the appearance, but judge righteous judgment” in their relations 
with their fellow men. 

As with the objects of sight, so is it with those of thought. The 
common facts of everyday life, which excite either no notice at all 
or else a feeling of aversion in ordinary minds, were capable of sug- 
gesting to Wordsworth “ thoughts that wander through eternity.” 

In poem after poem we are reminded how simple were the 
objects that could call into activity the powers of his mind : 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


The reason for this is that with him shought and feeling are 
inseparably bound together in vital union, and to awaken the one is 
to call into activity the powers of the other. _Wordsworth’s feelings 
being intertwined with enduring objects—with the works of Nature, 
and with what is permanent and universal in the life of Man—a 
constant and healthy activity of thought always accompanied the 
feelings of pleasure excited by the contemplation of those objects 
The opening lines of the thirteenth book of “The Prelude” 
express this very clearly :— 

From Nature doth emotion come, and moods 

Of calmness equally are Nature’s gift ; 

His is her glory ; these two attributes 

Are sister horns that constitute her strength. 

Hence Genius, born to thrive by interchange 

Of peace and excitation, finds in her 

His best and purest friend ; from her receives 

That energy by which he seeks the truth, 

From her that happy stillness of the mind 

Which fits him to receive it when unsought. 


And then, as if to anticipate the objection, “ Yes, but all men are 
not born geniuses, and this energy of thought and rapture of contem- 
plation are only for the few gifted souls”—the poet goes on to 
insist that he is speaking of what all may share in if they will :— 


Such bénefit the humblest intellects 
Partake of, each in their degree 


Two lofty convictions enabled Wordsworth to transfigure and 
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consecrate for us common things, which are best given in his own 
words. 
First, as regards Nature : 
My mind hath looked 
Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime teacher, intercourse with man 
Established by the sovereign Intellect, 
Who through that bodily image hath diffused, 
As might appear to the eye of fleeting time 
A deathless spirit. 


And, secondly, as regards Man :— 


Each Being has his office, lowly some 

And common, yet all worthy if fulfilled 

With zeal, acknowledgment that with the gift 
Keeps pace a harvest answering to the seed. 


What, in conclusion, do we gather from all this but that 
Wordsworth’s poetry works in alliance with and towards the same 
ends as religion; that it is in harmony with the very spirit of 
Christianity? The poet, with true reverence and humility, disclaimed 
any idea of setting himself up as a professed religious teacher ; 
but surely his writings have added a fresh illustration to the truth 
of that sublime declaration of the old Hebrew prophet, in which 
the Infinite and the Finite are seen to meet—“ Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit.” 

Can we wonder, then, that a word which to many minds conveys 
aslightly disparaging meaning should have been a favourite epithet 
with Wordsworth, because of its applicability to those objects with 
which, in his view, great and permanent poetry should always deal ? 

Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 


Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her umblest mirth and tears. 


CHARLES FISHER. 
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ON GAMES. 
A DIALOGUE. 


ScENE. Smoking-room of THE CaRD-PLavERS’ Cius, London. 


Brown and Jones have just come in from the Card-room, after cutting 
out from a rubber of Bridge, and take seats near the fire. 


ROWN. This is very disagreeable weather. Have a cigarette? 
Jones. No, thank you, I keep to pipes and cigars. Itisa 
pity that something could not be done to prevent these heavy fogs. 

Brown. If I were at the head of affairs I would soon mitigate 
them, or raise a large revenue towards paying off the war debt. 

Jones. How? 

Brown. By making everyone consume his own smoke, or pay 2 
tax upon each smoky flue—differentiating between a householder 
and a manufacturer. 

Jones. It is a good idea, but difficult, I am afraid, to carry out. 

Brown. No doubt, but I fancy it could be managed. Another 
virtue would be in the great saving of coal, of which I feel sure the 
present generation is making a wanton waste. Think of the 
difference it will be to this country when our coal becomes exhausted 
or even scarce. 

Jones. Yes. It will make achange. But some substitute may 
hereafter turn up, through electricity or in other ways. 

Brown. True. But in the meantime, until we are sure of getting 
the substitute, we should economise in every possible manner. By- 
the-by, Jones, I often intended to ask you, as you have had a large 
experience of games, what was your opinion of Bridge ? 

Jones. In what way? 

Brown. As a game of skill. 

Jones. On that, my opinion may be said to be a divided one. 

Brown. How? Explain. 

Jones. I mean that there is skill attaching to the game, but it is 
skill of a mongrel nature. 

Brown. Mongrel ! 
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Jonrs. Yes. Simply because the foundations of the game are 
unscientific, and true skill cannot be built upon a false groundwork. 

Brown. You surprise me very much by what you say. Why, 
we are told by the experts that Bridge is a better and more skilful 
game than Whist. I don’t agree with that altogether, but I think 
Bridge has some points in advance of Whist to recommend it—such 
as the naming of the trump suit, and having the honours an odd 
number, so that there will be always a score for them. 

Jones. Their number is not odd in the game of No Trumps. 

Brown. No. I had for the moment forgotten that. Then there 
is the additional game of No Trumps itself, which adds a material 
interest to the pastime. 

Jones. No doubt. But it is from this very game of No Trumps 
that one of the scientific defects of Bridge arises. 

Brown. How is that? 

Jonrs. The place of No Trumps (who was it that gave the game 
such a ridiculous name ?) is scientifically wrong. It should be below 
the trump games, instead of above them. 

Brown. Why? 

Jones. Because when there is any inequality between the holdings 
of the two sides, which will happen in the large majority of cases, it 
is easier for the stronger side to gain the score for tricks when trump 
is absent altogether. 

Brown. I cannot see that. 

Jones. Nor evidently the framers of the game either, nor the 
exponents of it. Notwithstanding, it is a fact that only requires 
looking into to become evident. 

Brown. I am curious and interested to hear your explanation. 

Joneses. To understand it, we must first be clear in our conception 
of what the exact difference between trump and a normal or plain 
suit is. ‘Trump can take its own or any other suit, while a normal 
suit cannot take any suit but its own. ‘That puts trump, when it is 
led, into exactly the same position as a normal suit when led in a 
game without any trump at all. Do you follow me? 

Brown. Yes. 

Jones. Consequently, any plain suit ina no-trump game becomes 
equivalent to trump in the leader’s hands. The leaders therefore 
have the greater advantage over their opponents in a no-trump game, 
as they can select and change their trump suit, as it were, in the 
leads ; and the winners will be more frequently the leaders. 

Brown. Of course, as they must take more tricks to be the 
winners. 
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Jones. Now, in a trump game the followers, or weaker side, have 
the chance of trumping to regain the leading position, which puts 
them on a better footing than in the no-trump game. The trump 
game giving a more equal fight is consequently the harder to win. 

Brown. I see your theory. The more difficult game should be 
the higher. It strikes me that you are right where the suits are 
more or less equally divided. But where they are not, the side 
having a large majority of trumps will have the easier task, as each 
trump over must win a trick. 

Jones. Yes, but then you must consider that in the no-trump 
game each of such cards over was also good for a trick, if it was led. 
No doubt, under certain circumstances a trump game is easier to 
win than a no-trump game, but those instances are in the minority. 

Brown. That remains to be proved. I think our mathematical 
players should take the question up, and settle it in a sound way. 
Not by the silly methods they have used to determine other questions 
in the game, namely, by a few experimental hands, like taking a mere 
thimbleful of water out of a large lake, in order to see what animal- 
culz the lake contained, but by a real mathematical process. Until 
that is done, I will keep an open mind, and make a note (as the 
judges say) of your objection. In the meantime, I think you will 
find that the majority of players is against you. 

Jones. Yes, but the reason of that is mainly due to their being 
more accustomed to play trump games, and therefore they conceive 
the other to be the more difficult. 

Brown. Well, have you anything else to say against the game? 

. Jones. Plenty. A different value for each different suit is 
another unscientific basis of the game. 

Brown. You might found a better argument there. 

Jones. Yes. I think there can be no doubt of the want of 
soundness on that point. But I will state my views in detail to 
prevent any misunderstanding. Assigning different values to the 
tricks when there is a different suit for trump should have no place 
in a game of scientific pretensions claiming to be put into a first 
position, like Bridge. ‘There is no scientific reason why a game in 
hearts should be four times the value of a game in spades, as there 
is no skill involved in the mere change of suit. 

Brown. I see. A player on the dealer’s side holds a hand with 
a number of spades, in which it is evident that spades should be 
the trump. If he holds an exactly similar hand but with the suits 
exchanged so that hearts would take the place of spades, there is no 
good reason why the one hand should have a much larger reward 
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than the other, for they are both practically the same in the 
lay. 

; Jonss. Exactly. But if the suits carried their order of value into 

the play, then the scientific objection to the different values would 

lose its force. 

Brown. I am not quite sure that I understand you. 

Jones. I mean that if the several suits had always a routine of 
rank in the play, and hearts held a higher place than spades, then a 
higher value on hearts would be proper. 

Brown. I see. By-the-by, somebody mentioned the other day 
that the order of the suits in Bridge was wrong, want of knowledge 
of tradition and history being exhibited in making spades the lowest 
suit. 

Jonrs. That is so. In cards, spades represent the nobility and 
clubs the peasantry. There might be some excuse for it if we were 
a pure republic and put clubs at the head of the list. It is not the 
only point of ignorance shown in the game, which is altogether 
astray in its mathematics. 

Brown. Where? 

Jones. In the honours. Their scores to be correct should have 
a mathematical foundation in accordance with the probabilities of 
the holdings. In the first place, recognising division of the honours 
between partners on the same side manifests a want of proper 
appreciation of the question in dealing with it, and leads to some of 
the most glaring mistakes. One might more properly divide the 
tricks, and contend that because one partner gained five of them and 
the other partner only two, in such a case a higher score should be 
recorded than if the gains had been four and three respectively. 

Brown. I follow you. The side being a partnership, it ought to 
be treated as a partnership all through, and like the tricks the 
results in honours be regarded by their totals only, as is done with 
the honours in Whist. 

Jones. Just so. Any other method is illogical, and bound to 
lead to mathematical mistakes. 

Brown. But what exactly are the mathematical errors you 
speak of ? 

Jongs. I will refer to my pocket-book where I have a note of the 
probabilities and will tell you. The probability of holding the five 
honours of the trump suit in one hand I find is o*20 per cent., while 
the probability of holding the four aces in one hand in No Trumps 
is 1:06 per cent.' Take, for illustration, the suit of diamonds where 


' For full table, see vol. ccxciii. p. 21 (July, 1902). 
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the trick-value is just the half of that of No Trumps, and the actual 
scores in these cases will be sixty and one hundred respectively. 
Testing and comparing the two, we obtain the following propor- 
tion :— 

As 1°06 is to 0°20, sois 60 to 50 (=100~+2), 


which in equating,! if correct, will give equal figures. Instead, we 
have the result of 5312, showing that the score for the four aces 
should be less than one-fourth of what has been assigned to it. 

Brown. That is an extraordinary mistake to make in a scientific 
game. 

Jones. It is, but it is a mere flea-bite to others of the same kind. 
The probability of holding three honours in trump is 6502 per cent., 
to which in diamonds the score of twelve points is assigned. For it, 
the proportion is :— 


65°02 is to 0°20, as 60 is to 12, 


which in equation gives 780°24=12, instead of equal quantities, 
with the remarkable result that the assigned score is above sixty-five 
times its proper figure. 

Brown. Show me your figures in both cases. . . . I see they 
are correct. This disclosure is decidedly startling. Where were our 
leaders and experts that they did not examine into these values at 
the beginning? An analysis of all such points should have preceded 
the recommendation of the game to the nation, instead of which the 
experts evidently made no test at all, while they gave the game 
their commendation. Why, we have just acted in regard to Bridge 
like a flock of sheep, blindly following the first that jumped over the 
fence. 

Jones. Unfortunately for our reputation as a shrewd, hard- 
headed, and common-sense nation, that justly describes the 
situation. 

Brown. Even our Press, which one would think should be well 
informed upon any subject it writes about, also blindly follows suit. 
Most of the papers deplore the gambling attending the game: not 
one of them questions its science. 

Jones. That is so, but we cannot blame them very much for 
relying upon the experts and just copying them, when a want of 
thoroughness is the general characteristic of the age. 

Brown. It is a want that is pretty general with us, as illustrated 
in a very vital point by the way we muddle through our wars. Some 


1 By multiplying the extreme terms together, and the two mean terms together. 
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day we shall meet a foe who will not give us time to get over our 
muddles, and then we shall learn our mistake too late. 

Jongs. It will be like locking the stable-door when the horse and 
everything else is gone. Bridge might be put right about the honours, 
if that were its only fault, but it is so permeated with a bad and 
rotten construction that it would be a hopeless task to try to correct 
its errors. 

Brown. What! You don’t mean to say that it has: any 
more? 

Jongs. Yes, its mistakes are to be counted by the score. 
Hardly any part of it is free from fault. In all my experience I 
never met with a game claiming to be scientific yet containing such 
a jumble of blunders. Another instance is the game-score. It is an 
utter impossibility to have any proper fixed score for the game when 
there is no fixity about the values by which the game-score is 
reached. The players are allowed to disturb the normal values ad 
Uibitum, with the absurd result that the game at any reasonable figure 
may be won from zero by the mere fraction of a trick. 

Brown. Yes, but the permission to double, &c., is in the nature 
of a penalty upon the declaring side for naming the wrong suit. 

Jones. It is a penalty misdirected and misapplied. The dealer’s 
side is forced to name the trump, although their position for winning 
the score may be absolutely hopeless—and yet they are penalised 
for so doing. Surely that is not a provision that should havea place 
in a game of science. 

Brown. How could that fault have been originally obviated, as 
some kind of a penalty seems to be necessary ? 

Jones. Very simply, by double values scoring against the 
declarers for naming a game they could not win, as is done in 
Ecarté, Euchre, and other games. 

Brown. But that would not have been sufficient, as the declarers 
with bad hands would still be the losers. 

Jones. The plan necessitates voluntary declaring absolutely. 
That is, the declaring should be extended to both the sides. With 
different trick values attached to the suits, such a method is the 
logical way, and would have added considerable skill and interest to 
an important stage of the game. 

Brown. What would you have done about the game-score ? 

Jongs. On the present lines of the game I would have abolished 
it altogether, and have made the winning of the game depend upon 
the higher total points reached by a side in four deals, after each 
player had held the position of dealer once. 
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Brown. That would have been an improvement. I wonder how 
the game-score of thirty was arrived at. 

Jones. By the rule of thumb, like most of the features in Bridge. 
When the trick-value of No Trumps was originally at its standard of 
ten points, instead of twelve, the average value of a trick over all the 
games was six points. That being applied to the Whist game-score 
of five, gives the thirty. It is a thumb-rule in Bridge, because the 
Whist score is not a logical one, and embraces the honours which 
do not count in the Bridge game-score. 

Brown. Thanks for the information. It is new to me and 
interesting. 

Jones. There are many other defects in the game that we have 
not touched upon. To discuss them properly would occupy hours. 
I think I have said enough to justify the remark which astonished 
you when I made it, that the science of the game is a mongrel one. 

Brown. You surely have. However, pardon me, Jones, if I 
state that I think it strange that you play the game while holding 
these views. 

Jones. Oh! It isacase of do ordie. I cannot read at night, 
and cards are a necessity with me. They are a rest to the brain, by 
occupying it to the exclusion of other matters connected with the 
day’s work, and are a stimulus besides. No one plays anything but 
Bridge, consequently I am obliged to follow suit. If I did not do 
so, I should have to stick to my bachelor’s quarters cogitating on 
business matters or sleeping in my armchair, either of which would 
be bad for my constitution. 

Brown. Tell me, had you any difficulty in learning the game? 

Jones. Not the slightest. In the play Bridge is just Dummy- 
Whist, which all club-players of Whist know how to work, and 
regard as an inferior game. The only novel point in Bridge is the 
declaring, the principle of which I mastered by myself in five minutes’ 
consideration. 

Brown. That confirms me in my own opinion that our men of 
light and leading are making an unnecessary fuss about this game, 
telling us that it is more difficult than Whist, with three times its 
science. 

Jones. I cannot agree with them. Take my own experience. 
I played Bridge on my first attempt as well as I do now, and as well 
as I expect to do in the future. Whist took me several years’ study 
and practice before I felt at home with it, and I expect that if ever 
I can return to it, I shall be rusty at it for some time to come. 

Brown (after a short pause). I should like, Jones, now that 
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we are discussing these matters, to have your opinion upon Whist as 
well as on Bridge. 

Jonzs. Then I cannot do better than quote an epigram of a 
friend of mine which I endorse. Naked Whist was the simplest of 
all games, changed by its conventional dress into the most difficult. By 
‘naked Whist” is meant the original unscientific game—the dumdi- 
puppy of our own day—which he compared to the simple aboriginal 
savage, while the finished game was like the complex civilised man. 
Scientific Whist, or as it is more often called Modern Whist, is by 
far the most difficult of all known games to play, whether of cards 
or otherwise. Every card in the hands has its definite place in the 
game, and when disclosed in the play carries its message to the 
other players. To follow and remember the cards and to interpret 
their meanings, all of which has to be done in flashes of thought, causes 
a strain upon the mind that is unequalled in any other game. In 
Chess, for instance, you have time for consideration, and you may 
drop your threads and take them up again: in Whist, you have no 
time, and if you once drop the threads you are lost. The whist- 
player requires a great initial preparation and a long training to play 
the game to his best ability. Its whole science is built upon its 
conventions, which makes Whist unique among games. The 
difficulty of mastering these conventions, and interpreting them in the 
play, may be gathered from the fact that in the latest issue during his 
lifetime of Cavendish’s work, the twenty-third edition of the Zaws and 
Principles of Whist, there are no less than twenty-one rules with varia- 
tions, producing fifty classified situations, for leading the original card 
of the deal, when it comes from a normal suit of four or more cards. 

Brown. And when the extra rules for trump situations and those 
of the forced leads are added, we have a grand total of upwards of 
eighty for the initial card alone. 

Jones. Yet players have the temerity to sit down at the whist- 
table without even a knowledge of the first element of Whist, the 
original card to lead. 

Brown. Yes, and call themselves whist-players because they 
have been dealt a few score of hands, and distributed the cards in 
some hundreds of tricks, while they could no more tell what their 
partner and opponents held at the end of the deal than I could say 
what I was doing at this moment six weeks ago. 

Jones. Just so. They are unable to recall, even after the event, 
the particulars they should have gleaned before it. The volume of 
information that is conveyed to the expert in each trick is just 
Greek to them. 
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Brown. I can furnish an appropriate example, exhibiting the 
three grades into which players may be classed. A in the first trick 
leads the Queen of Spades, which is not trump. You, Y, the 
second player hold the Nine, Eight, Five and Three, and play your 
lowest. B plays the Six, and your partner, Z, the Four. If you are 
a bumblepuppy player you learn nothing from the cards. Tf you 
are an intelligent man, but unlearned in the game, you will gather 
that both of the highest cards in Spades are against your side. But 
if you are an expert, you will be able to place every remaining 
Spade in the other hands. A holds the Knave, Ten, and Two. B 
has the Ace, King, and Seven. And your partner, Z, remains with- 
out a Spade. 

Jones. An excellent instance of perception in the first round of 
a suit. The most deplorable feature about these so-called whist- 
players is not their want of knowledge of how to play the game, 
which is surely deplorable enough in a national pastime, but it is the 
density shown in their unconsciousness of the fact that they really 
know nothing at all about it. 

Brown. Something akin to the fool in his paradise. But how 
could it be otherwise, when probably not one in several hundreds of 
those that say they play Whist ever opened a book on the subject ? 
One might just as well attempt to solve a quadratic equation without 
a knowledge of the four elementary rules of mathematics, or prove 
the forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid without any 
aid from the preceding forty-six. 

Jones. Yes. Or understand the Binomial Theorem with no 
grounding in Algebra, or play one of Beethoven’s Sonatas by being 
able to name the notes on the piano. 

Brown. Or talk or write a language correctly without a know- 
ledge of its grammar, or attempt to pass a stiff examination without 
any preparation for it. 

Jonzs. Or like setting a school-boy to balance a company’s books, 
or a cadet to command a brigade. We might pile on the agony to any 
extent. It all comes to this, that to practise any science, even Whist, 
you must first take the trouble of learning its rudiments and studying 
its principles. 

Brown. I wish, if it were only for the credit of the nation, that all 
whist-players should be made to pass an examination on the subject. 

Jones. Something of that nature already exists in America. You 
cannot belong to some of the clubs in the United States until your 
knowledge of the game has been thoroughly tested. 

Brown. After what you have said about it, I suppose I need 
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hardly ask you the question whether you place Whist upon the 
pinnacle of games of skill? 

Jones. No,no. Not by any means. Do not misunderstand me 
about it. I say that Whist is the most difficult of all the games to 
play, calling for the greatest mental effort, but that it is the game of 
the greatest skill I am very far from affirming. 

Brown. Well? 

Jones. The conventional rules of play that give to Whist its 
science at the same time take away the major part of the player's 
personal skill, the real skill of agame. If a player follows these 
rules, he is playing by the brains of Bouverie, Hoyle, Payne, 
Mathews, Bentinck, Clay, Cavendish, Pole, Drayson, Trist, Foster, 
and the others who invented them ; and ifhe does not follow them, 
he dissipates the science. 

Brown. I see. The game is so iron-bound by its own conven- 
tions that it leaves little or no scope to the individual player ‘for the 
exercise of original and personal ‘talent. 

Jones. That is what I meant to convey. The opportunity fora 
brilliant coup does not come once in a thousand hands ; and if it does 
occur, and the player perceives it, he may not find himself im the 
position to bring it about. You know the old saying of there not 
being more than five per cent. difference in results between the play 
of the best and the worst whist-players ? 

Brown. Yes, the dictum of Lord William Manners, who was 
said to be the shrewdest card-player of his day. 

Jongs. I believe that even this small difference is overstated. 
No game that gives such an insignificant reward to the expert can be 
placed on the pinnacle of games of skill. No ; the virtue of Whist lies 
not in its real skill, but in the splendid exercise and discipline it gives 
to the mind. 

Brown. Talking of discipline reminds me that I read in the 
Whist Reference Book the other day of an American lady, Mrs. Jenks, 
taking up Whist simply for the mental discipline, in which she was 
only following what was done by hundreds of American girls. I am 
afraid it would be a long time before any of our girls would turn to a 
game for such a purpose. 

Jonss. Yes, either girls or boys, men or women. We are all too 
much addicted here to brainless amusements. Leaving out Bridge, 
there are Tiddle-a- Winks, Pigs-in-Clover, and Ping-Pong, to fairly 
represent the proclivities of the nation during the last quarter of a 
century. 

Brown. You except Bridge? 
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Jongs. Yes, Bridge, even with all its faults, is an advance 
upon the others in the right direction, if its gambling could be 
eradicated. 

Brown. Do you think that Whist will be revived again? 

Jones. Not in this country, I’m afraid, unless there is some radical 
change. 

Brown. Why do you say so? 

Jonss. Principally from analogy. Look at the career of other 
games—Zrump, Primero, Glek, Ruff, Maw, Commerce, Quadrille, 
Brag, Loo, &¢., each of which was the rage in its day—all forgotten. 
You remember what the Hon. Daines Barrington, our oldest historian 
of playing cards, said ? 

Brown. Perfectly. Only yesterday I took up an old volume of 
the Annual Register in which there was a reprint of his paper from 
Archaologia, and I was particularly struck by his remark at its 
conclusion, of which I made a note. “As games are subject to 
revolutions, Whisk may be as much forgot in the next century as 
Primero is at present.” 

Jones, That was said in 1786. If he had just extended the time 
a little, he would, I think, have turned out to be a true prophet. 

Brown. Why do you limit the disuse of Whist to this, of all 
countries, the land of its birth? 

Jonzs. Where it was born does not seem to be of much account, 
judging from late events. If Whist is fated to survive on its own 
merits, I have excepted our country, because the people have lost 
their taste for and touch with it, and I’m afraid their capacity too. 

Brown. How do you account for the mistaken character given 
to Bridge? 

Jones. Oh! I think the players are quite sincere upon the point. 
They are carried away by enthusiasm for what they regard as a 
complete novelty, which is no novelty to those of wider culture. 
As a nation we are very ignorant about games of mental skill, and 
consequently have a very small experience and répertoire. We only 
become acquainted with a new game in that category once in a 
generation. 

Brown. Yes, we are very conservative. 

Jonss. We are, and we are not. We pride ourselves upon our 
conservativeness when the opportunity of learning anything new 
comes upon the /afis, but we neglect to conserve what we already 
know. Such conservativeness is just another name for mental 
laziness. 

Brown. Iam sorry to say that I fear we must plead guilty to the 
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charge. It is evident that you also are a believer in the leakage 
of the national brain, as expressed in one of our daily papers lately. 

Jonrs. Can there be any doubt aboutit? Take the case of 
games alone. All our intellectual games are gone or going. We 
have not a single native chess-player left who could take even a 
sixth place in an international tournament, and it is the same with 
every intellectual game you could name. 

Brown. I’m afraid you are right. If we except our veterans, 
who are naturally worsted by younger men, we have nobody in the 
chess-field worth counting, that I know of. 

Jones. Many other things point in the same direction—the 
scrappy reading and the short story, from disinclination or incapacity 
for sustained attention. 

Brown. As to that, people say that they haven’t the time, or that 
life is too short. 

Jonrs. Most of us have plenty of time, if we were only willing, and 
life is long enough for much more to be done than we do. We are 
too apt to sit down tight on one spot and contract our horizon. We 
admit there is something beyond, but we regard it as of no use to us, 
and therefore not worth troubling about. That is our mistake. 
Knowledge of every description is valuable, and instead of squatting 
and letting it flee past us, we should be up and eager in the pursuit 
of it. Besides, if we close up the channels of knowledge and only 
exercise our minds to about one-fifth of their capacity, we atrophy 
our mental faculties and transmit to our children a less powerful 
brain than we might otherwise endow them with. 

Brown. With the result that the nation in every generation 
becomes less capable. 

Jones. Yes. It is a great pity. I have travelled a great deal in 
my day, and seen much of other peoples. We are the finest nation 
in the world. Who is braver, or has more real grit? Where is 
there a people more generous, tolerant, or good-natured? Who 
holds the same power, with the same unwillingness to wield it for 
self-aggrandisement? Yet we are fast letting everything slip through 
our fingers, because individually we are too indolent to exert our- 
selves in the right direction. Now, Brown, I have done most of the 
talking for the last half-hour. I should like to hear your opinions on 
these matters, while I get on with my pipe. 

Brown. Well, Jones, although I have not had the advantage of 
the technical study that you have, I have pondered a great deal 
upon these subjects, they being brought under my notice from my 
early days. All that the nation is lacking in I attribute to one thing— 
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the way we have been bringing up our children. I am convinced that 
we are making a great mistake about them—in short, neglecting 
them. Even now I seea great difference between the children of 
our young days and those of the present. Having none of my own, 
unfortunately, I have had leisure to study my neighbours’. You 
rarely ever see a child with a toy. If it happens to get one, it either 
throws it aside or pulls it to pieces. The Lowther Arcade, that 
delight of our childhood, has disappeared, and nothing has taken its 
place. Let us take a walk from the City by Holborn and Oxford 
Street to the Marble Arch, and back again by Hyde Park Corner, 
Piccadilly, Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill, and count the 
toy-shops on our route. We shall not find any. They have all 
disappeared too. Let us walk the round back again, and observe 
what shops have been substituted, where children are the expected 
customers. They are the sweet-shops, to be counted almost by the 
gross. Give children a piece of silver to spend, and what will they 
do with it? We should have gone to the toy-shop and bought a 
puzzle, a box of dominoes, a game, or some plaything. They will 
invest it in the more ephemeral sweets. What isthe lesson? Why, 
that. we are neglecting our children in allowing them to pamper their 
bodies and become little gluttons, instead of feeding and preparing 
their minds and cultivating their imaginations, which the games and 
toys would do. 

Jones. You are quite right. But some of them spend their 
money in other ways still worse. I was stopped a day or two ago, 
in a country town, by a mite of an infant not four years old asking 
‘ me for a match to light a cigarette. And this is by no means a 
solitary experience. Such a habit at such an age must be not only 
injurious to health but detrimental to the brain. 

Brown. We act quite differently from other nations, which make 
it criminal for an infant to smoke. They look after their children 
better all round. Germany is the land of toys, and New York has 
the largest toy factory in the world. Then, after raising our infants 
in this obtuse and pampered way, we send them to school and 
college (which have their tuck-shops appended), to get crammed in 
their heads, as well as in their bodies, for the purpose of passing 
intricate examinations. What is the result? The brain which has 
not been gradually and properly trained for the purpose cannot bear 
the load, and is more or less injured thereby, perhaps permanently. 
None carry away out of the ordeal a tithe of what had to be 
acquired in it. But by far the greatest harm that is done is that 
a positive distaste for any mental exertion has for ever after been 
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inoculated into the brains of those who have gone through such a 
course. 

Jongs. Yes, it is just like a youth undertaking a great athletic feat 
without training for it. He is injured by it, and becomes incapable 
of performing any further athletics for the remainder of his life. 

Brown. The two cases are parallel. The fact that you state is 
well known ; but what I say is not realised, because in this kingdom 
more care and thought is given to the body than to the mind, 

Jonzs. Yes, there is no better barometer of that than thenational 
games. They always indicate clearly a nation’s character and 
calibre. An intellectual nation will pursue mental games, and a 
physical nation physical games. Things physical should, of course, 
be well looked after, but it is things mental that will tell in the race 
of the nations. 

Brown. Mental games are a force in the welfare of a nation that 
we do not properly realise. That is what is much wanted to be 
brought home to the people. 

Jones. We recognise it in a kind of way by our partial adoption 
of the Kindergarten system in the education of the young. 

Brown. We do, but I do not think it is the best mode. What 
is needed is judiciously to turn our children’s minds into the mental 
groove in their recreations at home. 

Jongs. I see. They are to take to mental recreation as an enjoy- 
ment, and not as a task ? 

Brown. Just so. Asa task its effect is to repel them, and drive 
them from it in after years. This is demonstrated by the general 
attitude of the nation towards learning games. They regard it as a 
labour instead of a recreation. Many Englishmen seem to think 
that sitting down to play any game requires a sort of apology, as akin 
to something childish or trivial. 

Jones. Not more childish or trivial, rather less so, than knocking 
a ball about with your foot or with a stick. No doubt, if you look 
through a Manufacturer’s Catalogue, you will find the bulk of it 
occupied with a lot of silly pastimes, but whose fault is that? 

Brown. Fitting mental recreation is a necessity for the adult as 
well as for the young. 

Jonzs. Yes. The matured require it also to keep their mental 
faculties alert, and even savants would do well to unbend at times 
and fill up the chinks in their minds. I find that they very often 
make mistakes and wrong deductions in their writings about games, 
from want of practical experience. 

Brown. They would be valuable helps as examples to others. 
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Nothing so develops the dawning intellect and character as games, 
because children like kittens naturally throw themselves thoroughly 
into their play, and the earliest impressions are the deepest. My 
family serves as an excellent illustration. As a lad, like so many 
of our Anglo-Saxon boys who otherwise have plenty of grit, I was 
inclined to be mentally sluggish and stupid. We had a friend of an 
older generation who from our earliest days took a great interest in 
us, and was often with us. I was the eldest of a large family, and 
then about twelve years old. He taught us games almost before 
some of us could walk, certainly before some of the children could 
read, and played them with us. I am sure Jim, the youngest of us, 
knew the ace of diamonds before he had learned the letter A. Our 
friend was very partial to cards, and nearly every game of cards I 
know I learned from him. He told me in after years that he looked 
upon cards as the very finest education a child, especially a boy, 
could have. “Let him play,” he said, “in the home circle merely 
for the love of the game, and if he has one spark of good in him he 
will never afterwards become a gambler.” He meant that the home 
influences and reminiscences would keep him straight. He also said 
they taught honesty, patience, good-temper, politeness, generosity, 
discipline, and a host of other moral qualities ; and were an excellent 
test for character, especially in discovering whether the player was a 
gentleman. But where he laid the greatest stress was on the enlarg- 
ing and quickening of the youthful mind. They made the slow 
thinker lively, and gave steadiness to the quick thinker. ‘ What our 
boys want,” he said, “are quicker minds and more mental activity.” 
- In my own case, I am thoroughly convinced that if I had not had 
the advantage of my friend Berkeley’s acquaintance, and the mental 
discipline from the card-games, I should undoubtedly have grown 
from the dull boy I was into a stupid man. 

Jones. Well, Brown, if I were sure that you would not be ill- 
pleased I would like to say something personal about that. 

Brown. Fire away! 

Jones. I remember you perfectly when we were school-fellows 
together for about a year at the day-school in Kensington. We 
were also near neighbours at the time. You were very good all 
round in the playground, but were among the stupid lot in the 
school at your books. When our people moved to Liverpool, where 
I finished my schooling, I lost sight of you. But after being a 
number of years abroad, when I came home and settled again in 
London, and met you, I knew you at once. What do you think 
struck me most about you? 

Brown. I can’t say. 
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Jones. That you had grown into a very much smarter and more 
alert man than you promised to be in your boyhood. 

Brown. It is all owing to the circumstances I have related. 
The pity of it is that I had not begun earlier. Look at Jim, whom 
you know. He lived with us until he married. My wife, who was 
like a second mother to him, used to deplore, when he was reading 
for the Bar, his spending so much of his evenings at the card-table. 
You see, poor dear, she had hada sad experience in her only brother, 
who ruined himself by gambling. I told her not to be uneasy about 
Jim. He would neverturn into a gambler. All our family had a safe 
talisman against that. I assured her that he was not wasting his time: 
he was keeping his mind sharpened, and would make his mark yet. 

Jones. He did, in that case three years ago, about the swindling 
company-promoter. 

Brown. Yes, Always v. Tummery. Unfortunately my wife died 
before that. Jim’s cross-examination of that clever but unscrupulous 
defendant was splendid. I was present and heard it. You see 
Binglam, K.C., took ill in court on the second day, when the other 
leader was engaged elsewhere depending upon Binglam. The 
whole brunt of the trial then fell upon Jim, who was the junior. 
The plaintiff and his solicitor were in despair, and instructed Jim to 
ask for an adjournment. The judge said No, he could not adjourn 
in the middle of the case, and there was sufficient talent left for it in 
Mr. Brown. That put Jim on his mettle, and he rose to the 
occasion. The defendant had not been five minutes in the box 
under cross-examination when Jim had him, and ultimately turned 
him inside out. Smart as the fellow was, Jim was the nimbler-minded, 
and metaphorically danced round him, giving him no time for con- 
sideration, and thereby won his case. The second K.C. came back 
in time to address the jury, but the judge said it was Jim’s cross- 
examination that settled the affair. Jim was a made man from that 
hour. He owed it nearly all to our dear friend, Berkeley, and his 
early educating influence in the card-games. 

Jones. I can fully believe it. 

RoBINSON (entering the doorway). Brown and Jones are wanted 
in the card-room. 

Brown. Tell them that we are just coming. [Zxi¢ Rosinson. 

Jones. Well, Brown, you and your people should thank your 
stars for such a friend. If all the boys in the kingdom had like 
guides, we should be a very different nation at the end of the present 
century. [Exeunt. 
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THE THAMES AND SEVERN 
CANAL! 


if N 1789 there was opened for through traffic a canal which is still 

known by the self-explanatory name of the Thames and Severn. 
It unites the mouth of the Severn with the first navigable reach of 
the river Thames. Its opening was the occasion of almost national 
enthusiasm. George III. himself paid a special visit to the works, 
and made a few appropriate remarks on the magnitude of the great 
tunnel at Sapperton, which carries the canal 250 feet beneath the 
Cotswold Hills for a distance of nearly three miles. This canal, 
after lying useless for many years, is about to be reopened. But it 
is quite likely that there will be no flourish of trumpets. We shall 
hear nothing of benefits to commerce, of decreased prices in London 
and the Thames Valley, of the linking of West and East. This was 
the talk of a century and a quarter ago. 

At that time the country had perceived the benefits to be derived 
from a system of inland navigation. ‘The Kennet had been navigable 
to Newbury since 1715, the Wey since 1650; the continuations of 
the latter, the Surrey and Sussex and Basingstoke canals, had been 
recently opened. So had the waterway from Coventry to Oxford. 
All these relied not so much upon local trade as upon traffic to and 
from London wié the Thames. It was only when these canals brought 
increased trade to the river that attention was called to the fact that 

1 Authorities.—(1) ‘*Survey of the Thames from Boulter’s to Mortlake,” 
1770 ; (2) ‘‘ Reports of Engineers appointed by the Commissioners of the Naviga- 
tion of Thames and Isis,” 1791. Mr. Jessop’s Report, 1789. Mr. Mylne’s Report, 
1791 ; (3) ‘* Report of the Commissioners of Thames and Isis of a Survey from 
Lechlade to Whitchurch,” 1791 ; (4) ‘‘ Allnutt’s Navigation of the Thames. Ad- 
vantages of improving the river in preference to making any canal,” 1805; (5) 
‘* Account of the Navigation of Rivers and Canals West of London,” by Z. All- 
nutt, 1810; (6) ‘* Priestley’s Account of Navigable Rivers and Canals,” 1831 ; 
{7) ‘‘Thames and Isis Navigation. Report from the Select Committee on the 


progress made towards the improvement thereof.” Parliamentary Reports, 1793; 
(8) And other pamphlets ; (9) Various Acts of Parliament—quoted. 
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the navigation of the Thames was not all that could be desired. It 
is the object of this paper to give some account of the state of our 
greatest waterway during the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

In the absence of documentary evidence we shall never know 
for certain how far London depended on the Thames for the con- 
veyance of the necessaries of life. Of course the river monopolised 
the heavy goods traffic, such as pig-iron, stone, cannon, and “ bombs” 
from the Shropshire foundries (this from a Report of 1793). But the 
traffic in the less perishable food-stuffs must also have been great. Who 
would now suppose that sleepy Marlow did a great trade in malt 
and agricultural produce, or that far-away Lechlade sent annually 
to London in time of peace 2,500 tons of cheese, and from 800 to 
1000 more in war time? This amount was brought the whole 
distance by water, but an additional 1,500 tons was taken by land 
to Abingdon and there put on board, in order to avoid the difficult 
navigation of the upper river. When the river was frozen, the price 
of coals in London rose to a great height. It was during the great 
frost of 1814 that a party of men brought a waggon of coals from 
Leicestershire as a present to the Prince Regent, for which his agent 
gave them £4. But the Prince was so pleased at the gift that he 
sent them 20 guineas, and ordered that they should have “‘a pot of 
beer apiece.” 

Those who care for statistics may be interested to know that in 
1767 Marlow was the headquarters of sixty-one “great barges” (of 
about roo tons and upwards), Henley of fifty-one, Reading of ninety, 
Wallingford of thirty-three, and Abingdon of thirty-five. All these 
were engaged in the London trade, as well as many other smaller 
vessels. In 1786 there were 713 barges, having their headquarters 
above Boulter’s Lock, which bore to London 54,935 tons of merchan- 
dise ; whereas the “Sundries, viz. punts, doreys, pleasure-boats, 
timber and half passages,” accounted for 568 tons only. Verily old 
Father Thames has seen many changes, and so, incidentally, has 
Boulter’s Lock. 

This trade was expected to be largely increased by the opening 
of the Thames and Severn Canal. Its supporters based their argu- 
ment on “the immense quantity of coals ” brought from the Birming- 
ham district by the recently made Oxford canal. But their expectations 
were not fulfilled. The communication with the Severn was made “ in 
full confidence that the Commissioners of the Thames Navigation 
would complete their navigation by the time it was opened.” But 
the Thames Commissioners were busy quarrelling with one another, 
and considering the plans of different engineers, each with his own 
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pet scheme and infallible remedy. It is true that they had many 
adverse circumstances to contend against, as will presently be shown, 
but the history of their transactions is not exhilarating. The present 
Conservators of the Thames are a much-abused body, which is only 
natural when we consider the number of divergent interests over 
which they exercise control. The Port of London and the silvery 
reaches of the Thames are two very different matters, hence the im- 
pending introduction of a Bill into Parliament with the object of 
constituting a new Board for the management of the non-tidal river. 
This is not the place to discuss the merits and demerits of the Con- 
servators, but, since despotism is better than anarchy, let us at least 
be thankful that they are an authority, and that they have power to 
enforce a fixed policy. In the years of which we are treating there 
was no judge in Israel, and every man did what was right in his 
own eyes. 

We have already enumerated the waterways which served as 
feeders to the main navigation of the Thames. Each tributary or 
canal sent its quota of merchandise to the river and thence to London. 
“ And what easier or simpler? What need for further explanation ?” 
will be the remark of the present-day habitué of the river. O ye 
who on Saturday fly from smoky London to your bungalows and 
houseboats! O ye who jostle one another through Molesey Lock 
on Sunday, a spectacle for admiring crowds! There was no 
Molesey Lock, no Sunbury Lock, no Shepperton Lock ; there was no 
lock on the river lower than Boulter’s. Now from Boulter’s to 
Richmond the river falls about seventy feet. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there were many complaints from barge-masters of 
dangerous shoals and rapids, chiefly at spots where locks have since 
been erected. Chertsey and Shepperton locks were built in 1810, 
the former to increase the depth of water over a shallow called 
Laleham Gulls, and the latter in a dangerous channel called Stonar’s 
Gut. Teddington and Sunbury were erected in the same year. 
Molesey and Bell Weir in 1812, Penton Hook in 1814, and so forth. 
Before 1790 the Commissioners had spent 1400/. a year for five 
years in erecting jetties or breakwaters at the various shoals. These 
forced the water into a narrow channel, which had the effect of 
temporarily deepening it. And supposing a barge stuck fast in one 
of the narrow passages, what then? Why, they let down a “ flash” 
of water from Boulter’s Lock, that is to say, the sluices were opened 
and the river allowed to run free. At the critical moment, when the 
flood reached the stranded vessel, the crew pushed with poles, the 
horses (sometimes as many as twelve in number) pulled all together, 
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and the barge moved, or waited for the next flash. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that our ancestors took the country 
air at Kensington, or, like George III.’s children, at Marylebone, 
and did not essay the perils of the river. A pleasure boat, approaching 
a jetty just as an irresponsible barge swung clear on the flood tide, 
would have been safer elsewhere. 

In times of drought barges were often stuck fast for long periods. 
Flashes were then let down at regular intervals, “two or three times 
a week,” to the great detriment of the navigation above Boulter’s, 
where the present locks were already in existence, and where 
(according to the engineers’ reports) the navigation would have been 
good if so much water had not been taken out of the river. for 
flashing the lockless stretch below. In 1793, an inquiry into the 
state of the Thames was held by a Parliamentary Committee. In 
this inquiry the Clerk of the Works within the jurisdiction of the 
City give evidence that “flashing is a very abominable practice, 
because after the flash is drawn and the lock shut in again it leaves 
the river almost dry for 24 hours, in so much that he had walked 
over the channel at Marlow without wetting his feet.” And at 
Lechlade, the first lock on the river, the sluices had to be opened 
for three hours before a vessel could pass the “ Hook” below. In 
ordinary seasons, by these means, barges drawing 3 feet 10 inches 
of water could rely on making a fairly expeditious passage down- 
stream. As may be imagined, it was in the up journey that troubles 
were multiplied. Sometimes it was necessary to tow against a 
flash, at great expense of horseflesh and towlines, which a barge- 
master deposes cost 1o/. or 11/. each, and lasted three voyages (from 
Oxford to London) only. ‘“ He never knew one last four but once, 
and he has taken as much as eight weeks to navigate from London 
to Oxford.” 

This being the state of the navigation of the lower Thames when 
George III. was king, it is not surprising to hear that the river was 
within an ace of being abandoned altogether as a highway of com- 
merce. In 1770, James Brindley, who engineered the famous canal 
to Manchester for the Duke of Bridgewater, made an exhaustive 
survey of the river from Boulter’s to Mortlake. He says that the 
channel may undoubtedly be improved by the aid of about 12 dams 
and cistern locks, but that the expense will be enormous, and it w#// 
never be a good navigation. If this prediction has been falsified, 
Brindley’s reputation may be considered as redeemed by this remark : 
“To remedy this inconvenience” (the shoals between Mortlake and 
Richmond Gardens) “I would propose a dam to be made across 
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the river somewhere between Mortlake and Kew Bridge, with a lock 
at each end ”—advice which the Conservators consciously or uncon- 
sciously followed when they erected the semi-tidal lock at Richmond, 
the success of which has so greatly exceeded all expectations. 

Brindley’s plan was to make a large canal from Sonning, just 
below Reading, to Monkey Island, near Bray, and from thence, skirt- 
ing Eton, Colnbrook, and Twickenham, to Isleworth. There were to 
be branches to Windsor, Staines, and other places as required. By 
this means, he maintains, vessels of 120 tons could reach Sonning in 
15 hours at an expense of £16, as against £40 by the uncertain 
river navigation. But the scheme gave rise to many objections. It 
would take too much water from the river; it would injure the 
King’s engine at Windsor; the land would be in danger of 
inundation ; it would give off “ exhalations,” and so forth. Lovers 
of the modern Thames owe a deep debt of gratitude to the objectors, 
for the canal would have paid well until the introduction of railways, 
and in that case no locks would have been built on the river, for 
none could have foreseen that it was destined to become our most 
popular pleasure-ground. As it was, the scheme was rejected after 
several years’ discussion, and all efforts concentrated on the improve- 
ment of the Thames. 

The navigation of the Thames, like all other English institutions, 
has been a gradual growth. We cannot point to any definite period 
and say, “ During these years the river was made navigable.” The 
earliest attempts in this direction must have been due to private or 
local enterprise. A modern guide-book states—though I do not know 
on what authority—that in the reign of Elizabeth there were on the 
river 70 locks (22 of which had been recently erected), 16 floodgates, 
and 7 weirs. This statement requires a little explanation, for what 
was then known as a lock more nearly resembled the modern weir, 
as may be seen in old prints. There was no enclosed chamber ; the 
sluices were drawn, and the vessel shot the rapid. Coming up-stream, 
the water was lowered until the two levels were nearly the same, and 
the barge was then pulled up by main force. This operation can be 
witnessed at any weir above Oxford at the present day, and at Hart’s 
Weir, near Buscot, where there are no “rollers,” must be performed 
even by rowing-boats. The modern lock, with gates at either end, 
was not introduced into England till 1635, when Sir Richard Weston 
commenced the navigation of the Wey. The work was interrupted 
by the Civil Wars, and taken in hand again in 1650. This new type 
of lock was called a pound-lock, and continued to be so called until 
well into the nineteenth century. The distinction between the two 
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types is shown by such phrases as “‘ A new pound-lock must be built 
at the side of Buscot Lock” (from the Engineer’s Report in 1789). 

The first systematic attempt to improve the river was in the year 
1606, when an Act was passed for making a passage from London 
to Oxford by water. It is possible that James I. took a personal 
interest in the matter, as we know that he did in the cutting of the 
New River. This Act was supplemented by that of 22 James I. 
for improving the navigation from Bercot, near Clifton Hampden, 
to Oxford. The reasons given for this Act are worthy of recapitula- 
tion. They are: 

(1) To enable Headington or Oxford stone to be brought to 
London and other parts. 

(2) To convey to the University “‘coals and other necessaries, 
whereof there is now very great scarcity and want.” 

(3) Because it is “ behoveful” for preserving the highways leading 
to Oxford, “ which now by continual carriages by carts are so worn 
and broken that in winter season they are for travellers dangerous, 
and hardly to be amended without exceeding charge.” 

And last, but most important, “‘the River of Thames is already 
navigable and passable for boats of good burthens and contents for 
many miles beyond the city of Oxford westward, and also from 
London to Bercot.” Therefore this link of thirteen miles was 
necessary to complete the through navigation. The cuts at Culham 
and Clifton Hampden were two of the results of this Act, though 
the lock near the latter village is of much more recent construction. 
The expenses of these works were borne by the University and the 
city of Oxford. 

We hear of no further general improvements to the navigation 
till the beginning of the canal craze, when the locks above Boulter’s 
were the subject of many complaints. Mapledurham especially “is 
quite ruinous and decayed. It was built originally of fir timber, 
very improperly, and has been patched and repaired with different 
sorts of timber since.” But, naturally, the upper reaches from 
Lechlade, the junction of the Thames and Severn Canal, to Oxford 
were in the worst state. We read that they are “at present ob- 
structed by shoals and by private locks, on a principle as barbarous 
as the time in which they were first made, and totally inadequate to 
any regular conveyance of merchandise.” In 1789, in consequence 
of the continued protests of the proprietors of the canal, new locks 
were begun at St. John’s Bridge, Buscot, Rushey, Pinkhill, Godstow, 
and Osney, and various cuts were made and shallows removed. But 
the work was carried on in the most spasmodic manner. For 
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example, the new lock at Pinkhill, which is about two miles from the 
historic village of Cumnor, was for several years an actual impedi- 
ment to the navigation, because there was no weir to keep up the 
water. These weirs were all private property, and most of them 
were in a ruinous condition. For example, when the Commissioners 
were making a tour of inspection in 1791, the “‘ Navigation shallop,” 
which drew only sixteen inches of water, stuck fast on the wreck of 
Old Nan’s Weir (near the present Radcot Lock), and “after being 
lightened was obliged to be lifted over with leavers.” 

Two plans were afterwards broached to avoid the difficulties of 
this part of the river: one, a canal from Lechlade to Abingdon, 
which never passed the House of Commons, and the other a cut of 
about seven miles in length from below Newbridge to Abingdon. 
This was to avoid the great northerly sweep of the river round 
Eynsham and Oxford, and would have effected a clear saving of 
seventeen miles. But too many details of the upper river navigation 
will be wearisome, since so few people care to acquaint themselves 
with its beauties. Most of those who boast a thorough knowledge of 
the Thames have never been above Folly Bridge, unless perchance 
they are Oxford men who have made a desultory voyage or two to 
Godstow. A propos of Godstow, it is recorded that in 1791 “the 
Droitwich salt boat stopt here, being four inches too wide for the 
wide arch of the old bridge, and Godstow Lock not finished and 
all the workmen gone.” Imagine the excitement which one of the 
characteristic Droitwich boats would cause on the river to-day ! It is 
on the river above Oxford that the Thames Conservancy have done 
some of their best work. New locks were opened in 1896 and 1898 
in place of three old weirs, and dredging has been systematically 
carried on for years. This time the Thames is ready before the 
canal, and waiting for the through traffic. Will it come? 

It is evident, then, that the navigation of the Thames has been 
of very gradual and spasmodic growth. The reason of this is 
that until the Act of 1787, when a very hybrid body of Commis- 
sioners was appointed, there was no controlling authority. Until 
the inauguration of the Thames Conservancy in 1857, the City of 
London ruled the river up to the London Stone, near Staines Bridge, 
and in virtue of this claimed a shadowy jurisdiction over the 
whole waterway. But local improvements were, of course, left to 
local authorities. Was it likely that the citizens of London would 
tax themselves to remove a shallow at Oxford or Lechlade? Of 
course, they did nothing of the sort. 

The real power for good or evil lay in the owners of private locks, 
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a power founded on the well-known maxim that possession is nine 
points of the law. So strong were they that the Act of 27 George 
III. expressly stipulated that there was to be no infringement 
of their rights. So that, whenever the Commissioners constructed 
a new lock, the old owners still claimed the dues or passage 
money. These were often extremely high, especially at the 
locks immediately below Oxford. At Iffley Lock each barge had to 
pay 155., at Sandford 17s. 6d. at Abingdon 12s., and at Sutton (the 
modern Culham) £1. Charges for the other locks varied from 8s. 
to 1s. 6d, and whenever a new lock was erected the toll was from 
4a. to 1d. a ton in addition. The tolls of the Commissioners 
amounted to 5s. 7d. per ton for the voyage from Staines to Lech- 
lade, while the sums due to the private owners of locks and weirs was 
410 15s. 6d. The City tolls from London to Staines amounted to 
8s. 11d. per ton, so that the whole voyage was somewhat expensive. 
Moreover, each barge paid 5s. for the use of the towpath at id 
Windsor, and 115. yearly for the same at New Windsor and Romney. 
The latter place is said to have been the most difficult on the whole 
river. In the stream behind the present lock cut the water fell 
three feet in about half a mile, to surmount which a laden barge 
réquired 16 horses, in addition to the use of “the wheel” at 
Windsor bridge—presumably a kind of capstan. 

In addition to these charges many landowners had the right to 
take toll from all traffic passing their portion of the river. In the 
jurisdiction of the City of London were the Earl of Ducie’s “turnpike,” 
just below Twickenham Ferry ; the Earl of Dysart’s at Petersham ; 
and Messrs. Burchett & Co.’s at Kingston. The two latter were 
worth in 1793 about £190 a year, levied at the rate of 3d. a horse. 
There was a pag-gate at Molesey, and two at Laleham, of which one 
belonged to the Earl of Lonsdale and returned an income of £70. 
Lastly, every barge paid 8d. for the right of passing under the old 
wooden bridge at Staines. There were, of course, other turnpikes 
on the upper reaches, such as Lord Harcourt’s at Nuneham. When 
this was bought up by the Commissioners, a lock was built, but was 
abolished as useless some years later. 

These exactions were legal, but they by no means constituted 
the whole payment. The Act of 3 George II. states in the preamble 
that the occupiers of locks, weirs, &c. “exact such exorbitant sums 
of money for the passage of boats as tend greatly to the discourage- 
ment of navigation,” and the Commissioners found in 1789 “that 
at almost every weir above Oxford more than the usual legal tolls 


were exacted.” Moreover, there was often a shortage of water, and 
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messengers had to be sent, “often ten or twenty miles ahead, to pay 
extra fees and gratuities to obtain a flash.” Suppose, for example, 
that a barge is aground below a weir, and requires a flash of water 
from above. There is also another barge in the same condition 
above the weir, waiting till the river rises sufficiently to float her off. 
The lockshutter (to give him his old name) is a private servant, 
responsible to no one but the owner of the weir—perhaps he even 
rents it as a speculation. Both bargemasters are pressed for time. 
Which gets through first? Why, the one with the longer purse ! 
We notice also many smaller, but none the less irritating exactions. 
Here is one which may serve as a climax and an anti-climax com- 
bined, taken from the evidence of a bargemaster before the Com- 
mittee of 1793. ‘‘ At Sutton Lock the bargemasters are liable to 
many impositions. They are obliged to drink at the public-house 
there.” ' 

But there was yet another class of persons who made their liveli- 
hood from the river, and who cared little for the navigation. These 
were the millers, whose conduct was the subject of innumerable com- 
plaints, especially in the districts where there were two rival establish- 
ments at the same place. All boating folk know the mills at Goring 
and Streatley. These often worked “at a spurt,” and nearly drained 
the short reach of halfa mile to Cleeve Lock, to the great disadvantage 
of all traffic. And so jealous were they of their water that the 
miller of Streatley refused to give a flash to a boat which had grounded 
below his mill until he had received one of equal volume from the 
lock above. Small wonder that the Commissioners complained that 
“all attempts at navigation will be unsuccessful unless proprietors 
of old locks and weirs, millers, and renters of fisheries are com- 
pelled to keep up an head of water at a fixed height.” 

Such was the state of the Thames in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. There was no organisation, nocontrol. There 
were countless folk with rights, and next to none with duties. It is 
almost impossible to imagine how a fisherman at Sunbury, in 1789, 
could have been allowed to cause a bad shoal by making “ certain 
contrivances called wellys, to catch lampreys, by staking down in the 
channel large faggotts of brushwood.” And this was the most im- 
portant commercial highway in the kingdom ! 

Latterly the Thames has become the recreation-ground of the 
wealthier classes. Apart from any opposition likely to come from 
these, there is only one reason why it should not again become a 
river of trade, and that is the opposition of the railways. The Thames 
and Severn Canal is to be reopened ; all the other water connections 
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with the Midlands and the West are still in existence, with the 
exception of the poor Wilts and Berks Canal, which once did a 
great trade in Radstock coal and Bath stone, and had a regular 
service of boats plying between Abingdon and Bristol. It is now 
the final resting-place of all the tin pans and broken crockery of the 
district, and like the Manzanares, “is navigable either in a carriage 
or on horseback.” It is to be noticed that the Great Western Rail- 
way follows its course throughout. The Oxford Canal is still in 
fairly good repair, and every now and again one meets a barge, but 
they are not nearly so numerous as the herons which haunt the 
banks. This is the canal which once brought its “immense 
quantity ” of coals to the Thames ; now it is very peaceful and idyllic. 
The Great Western Railway runs through the same country all the 
way. The Kennet and Avon Canal from Bristol to Reading 
(opened in 1799) is one of the finest in England, both in size, 
scenery, and engineering. Its channel is choked with a weed of 
peculiar clinging powers. The charges are prohibitive, the cost of 
a single journey in a small launch being more than the annual 
lock-pass on the Thames. It is the property of the Great Western 
Railway, which runs by its side. The railway company allow no 
traffic on a Sunday nor after sunset on any day, which is illogical, 
since they do not enforce these regulations on their own system. 
These three canals, which should be the main feeders of the 
Thames, are now peaceful waterways. The scenery is always pretty, 
often exceedingly picturesque ; there are none of the unsavoury 
disfigurations which the uninitiated are wont to associate with canals 
as viewed from a railway carriage in the Black Country. They can 
be confidently recommended to those who desire a more private 
and extended touring-ground than the Thames. If they cannot 
benefit the country, let them at least give pleasure to the individual. 


C. J. AUBERTIN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO SHAKESPEARE KNOWLEDGE. 


MERICA has done so much for the dissemination of dreams 
and heresies concerning Shakespeare, that it is but justice that 
her solid contributions to a knowledge of the dramatist’s work should 
have full recognition. In the United States the study of Shakespeare 
is even more closely pursued than in England. The Variorum 
Edition of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of which virtually fourteen 
volumes have appeared, is perhaps the most solid and important 
contribution of modern days to Shakespeare knowledge, and the 
writings of Professor Albert Smyth and innumerable other workers 
in American Universities are resulting in great additions to our 
knowledge. In regard to the heresies even of which I speak, it 
would be wrong to lay the entire blame, or even a considerable 
portion of it, upon Transatlantic writers. Whenever a wild theory 
reaches us from across the water, some Englishman is sure to 
“90 one better”; and our very Judges, when resting from their 
forensic labours, deal with Shakespearian problems, and claim—on 
the strength of their experience of a totally different class of evidence 
—a consideration for their views which literary men, and experts in a 
sense, are not prepared to concede. 


Mr. SIDNEY LANIER ON SHAKESPEARE. 


HE latest work on a Shakespearian subject which, reaching us 
from America, and published in London, in two volumes, by 

Mr. William Heinemann, claims serious attention is Shakespere and 
his Forerunners, by Sidney Lanier. Mr. Lanier, whose name I en- 
counter for the first time, has obtained recognition in America as a 
poet. He is, or was, a man of great erudition, wild imagination, wide 
reading, and generally diversified gifts, who has contributed to letters 
one or two noteworthy publications, and whose most important labour 
the present is. The work consists of lectures delivered in Baltimore 
before the Johns Hopkins University or a class of ladies at the Pea- 
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body Institute. They are posthumous in appearance, are edited 
by a relative, and have obviously not received from the author any 
definite revision. An appeal is made accordingly to indulgence, 
since inconsistencies and irregularities on which the eye rests would 
presumably have disappeared in the course of a final recension. As 
may well be the case in the production of an extended series of 
lectures, the writer has varied his programme during the progress. 
Portions of his scheme have been abandoned, and other illustrations 
have been substituted for those originally designed ; the result being 
to convey an idea of want of system and cohesion. Inchoate as is 
the work, I unhesitatingly commend it to scholars, Shakespearian and 
others, as the book of a man of fine taste, subtle perceptions, original 
observation, and buoyant vitality. 


‘““SHAKESPERE AND HIS FORERUNNERS.” 


R. LANIER’S preparation for the task he has accomplished 
seems to have consisted in a close study of Middle English, 
knowledge of which in this country is generally confined to the 
professorial and student classes. For his illustrations he goes back 
to the earliest writers, notably to Ceedmon, to the author of Pier 
Plowman, to the producers of Mysteries and Miracle Plays, to 
Chaucer, to the early Scottish poets, and to the Legends of the 
Saints. As the title of his volumes indicates, it is the “ forerunners ” 
of Shakespeare with whom he deals rather than the contemporaries. 
These latter are not, however, neglected ; and several chapters towards 
the close of the first of the two volumes are devoted to Surrey and 
Wyatt and the sonneteers generally down to early Stuart times. Sepa- 
rate chapters are on “The Supernatural in Early English,” “* Nature 
in Early English,” “Some Birds of English Poetry,” ‘“ Women 
of English Poetry, “The Wife in Middle English Poetry,” “The 
Music of Shakespere’s Time,” “ Domestic Life,” “The Doctors of 
Shakespere’s Time,” ‘“ Metrical Tests,” &c. It is obviously all 
but impossible to convey an idea of the treatment of these various 
subjects ; while considerations of space render it even more difficult 
to give a notion of the analogies Mr. Lanier is quick to perceive. 
Perhaps the best idea of the mode of workmanship adopted is con- 
veyed in the following significant passage, written @ propos of Hamlet, 
where Mr. Lanier compares with passages in that play memorable 
words in Darwin’s Origin of Species : “I am fond of bringing together 
people and books that never dreamed of being side by side ; often 
I find nothing more instructive.” 
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PLEASURE DERIVED FROM STUDY. 


R. LANIER is one of the most discursive, least systematic, 
and least convincing of men. He is also one of the most 
suggestive. It is on the strength of this that I go out of my 
way to recommend his book, which, for the rest, is a most 
desirable possession, - being crowded throughout with portraits, 
facsimiles, and other illustrations, some of them derived from 
remote and virtually inaccessible sources. Another great attraction 
in the volumes is that, though the characters compared are often 
disparate and incongruous, and the journeys we take under our 
author’s guidance are diversified, we are always in a delectable land 
which no lover of poetry will seek to quit. It is no longer fashion- 
able to read Spenser; still less, to quote him. I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I give a stanza from the Faérie Queene which, rightly 
interpreted, conveys an idea of the pleasure to be derived from that 
poem and from the work of Mr. Lanier. It is the introduction to 
the sixth book, and might almost have been written by Mr. Lanier, 
as it was by Edmund Spenser :— 
The waies, through which my wearie steps I guyde 
In this delightfull land of Faéry, 
Are so exceeding spacious and wyde, 
And sprinckled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to eare or eye, 
That I, nigh ravisht with rare thoughts’ delight, 
My tedious travell doe forget thereby ; 
And when I gin to feele decay of might, 
It strength to me supplies and chears my dulled spright 


This, at any rate, conveys my own feeling on reading a book such 
as that I owe to America and Mr. Lanier. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE “ ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA.” 


HAVE kept my readers cognisant of the appearance of the 

complementary volumes of the Lcyclopedia Britannica in 
the order in which they have been issued. The volume with which 
I now deal, and the Ninth Volume which I hope to notice next 
month, virtually complete the work. There is to be, I believe, 
a further volume—perhaps more—comprising an index to the 
entire work and other supplementary matter concerning which I 
may hereafter have something to say. The information on current 
matters it is the object of the publishers to supply is now in the hands 
of the subscriber to the volumes, and the only further boon for 
which he has to wait consists in facilities for rendering available the 
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treasure with which he is endowed. Thirty-three volumes in all, 
whereof nine are complementary, have so far seen the light ; and the 
man who possesses the whole may boast of having within reach the 
last secret which science has wrested from Nature, the latest pro- 
nouncement upon literature, the latest decision as regards art. I 
can only repeat @ propos of the Encyclopedia what I have said of 
works of kindred importance—the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy and the great Oxford Dictionary—that while every middle- 
class student and every man of moderate means should have 
them on his shelves, there should be an arrangement, voluntary or 
State-aided, by which every local centre should have all these works 
somewhere accessible to the public. Such a view may be regarded 
as acounsel of perfection ; but enlightenment is advancing with rapid 
stride, and what is now regarded as an optimistic dream will before 
long be an established reality. 


CONTENTS OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 


OLUME Eight of the new volumes (Vol. XXXII. of the complete 
work) extends from “ Pribiloff Islands ” to “ Stowmarket.” The 
prefatory essay, by Professor Karl Pearson, deals with the “ Function of 
Science in the Modern State.” How far this carries theorising is 
attested by the fact that the conclusions as to the functions of the 
State and the sources of social conduct of Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer are regarded as fallacious. It is rarely indeed—perhaps 
never-—that the dicta of the greatest men are final. A Newton even 
attains no position of absolute and exclusive authority. Asa rule, the 
discovery of one great man is but a foothold in the Alp of know- 
ledge by which his successor may be aided in his climb; were it 
otherwise, new Zxcyclopedias would scarcely be in request. The 
future of a nation, Professor Pearson opines, will depend on the 
dominance of intelligence. Hence, the functions of science as an 
educator are the most important. More than a hint may be 
gathered that the processes of education might with advantage begin 
with our rulers, whose ignorance it is difficult to over-estimate. 
Among the contents, a mere enumeration of which would occupy 
pages, I may select Mr. Edwin Dale’s fine and admirably illustrated 
article on Process, an unhappy name for one of the most important 
advances of the last quarter of a century. Railways (in the workinz 
of which many writers participate), Schools of Painting, and Social 
Progress are naturally matters so important and many-sided that 
it is impossible to indicate the views that are taken. Turning to 
smaller fields of thought, I find Mr. Lang writing with some justifiable 
hesitancy about Psychical Research, a “Serbonian bog” in which 
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“ armies whole” of philosophers. have sunk or are sinking. Scientific 
articles on Propellants, Radiation, River Engineering, Spectroscopy, 
and other subjects are written byacknowledged experts. Geographical 
and political essays, showing the latest conditions of advance, are-on| 
Queensland, Red Sea, Rhodesia, Roumania, Russia, Sahara, San 
Francisco, Scotland, Siam, Siberia, Somaliland, South Africa, South 
Australia, Spain. Theology supplies contributions on the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Reservation of the Eucharist, Refnan 
Catholic Church; the last by Cardinals Vaughan and Gibbons. 
Socialism and Sociology appear—the latter, I fancy, for the first time 
in an Encyclopedia ; while literature deals with Ranke, the Rossettis, 
Ruskin, &c., and art with Puvis de Chavannes and Rubinstein. 
Protoplasm, Provencal Literature, Psychology, Reptiles, Roman 
Walls, are a few only of the admirable essays to which I would 
direct attention. 


BisHop Stusss’s “ HisTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS.” \ 


BOON to scholarship is conferred in reproducing in a separate 
volume the “ Historical Introductions ” to the Rolls Series of 
the late Bishop of Oxford. While virtually unknown to the general 
reader, these “ Introductions” constitute in the estimate of scholars 
the most important contribution to our historical knowledge of modern 
times. In philosophical grasp, in sobriety of judgment, in profundity 
of erudition, and in mingled picturesqueness and terseness of 
language, Bishop Stubbs had few, if any, equals among English 
historians, and his work has secured him a place among the masters 
of his craft. Into the Introductions to the Chronicles, edited by order 
of the then Master of the Rolls, Lord Romilly, and his indefatigable 
Deputy Keeper, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, whose inception ‘the 
scheme was, Stubbs put much of his best work. As studies of our 
Angevin kings these writings are virtually unrivalled, nothing like 
the pictures presented having been given to the world since Gibbon. 
It is altogether outside my aim and my power to do justice to work 
of this character, and my intention in mentioning these reprinted 
Introductions is only to advise my readers not to miss sight of a work 
that scarcely appeals to the general public. Let those with whom my 
recommendation carries weight turn to the comparison (pp. 321 e¢ 
seg.) between Richard I. and his great enemy Saladin, and they will 
judge for themselves how much would have been lost had these 
historical writings been left in the comparative obscurity in which 

they have hitherto dwelt. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
1 Longmans. 
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